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PREFACE 


Since  Business  is  the  larger  part  of  American  life, 
preparation  for  it  is,  at  the  present  time,  an  important 
function  of  education,  and  commercial  education,  in  all  of 
its  levels,  from  the  private  or  public  secondary  school  to 
the  graduate  school  of  business  in  the  university,  is  an 
important  branch  of  our  educational  system. 

Industry  and  trade  depend  more  and  more  upon  the 
products  of  commercial  education  both  for  the  business 
leaders  of  the  future  and  for  the  rank  and  file  of  workers, 
and  our  economic  progress  depends  increasingly  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  preparation  for  business  that  is 
provided  in  this  part  of  our  educational  system. 

Commercial  Education,  when  introduced  into  the  public 
schools,  was  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  instruction 
that  was  offered  in  the  private  business  colleges  whose 
aim  was  to  produce  good  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  and 
produce  them  quickly. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  few  bold 
educators  have  been  proclaiming  that  the  public  schools 
should  emancipate  themselves  from  this  idea.    They  propose 
that  instead  of  being  primarily  clerk  factories,  the 
schools  should  seriously  examine  business  practices  and 
adapt  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  constantly 
changing  social  and  economic  order. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  submit  a  re- 
organization of  commercial  education  in  the  light  of  social 
needs:     understandings,  attitudes  and  skills. 

A  reorganization  of  the  commercial  curriculum  is 
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needed  in  order  to  provide  a  training  that  will  ensure  growth 
within  a  business  organization.     The  aim  should  not  te  to 
produce  technical  trade  skills  but  rather  to  give  an 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  that  underlie 
industrial  processes.    Knowledge  is  only  one  of  the 
desirable  outcomes  of  education.    Equally  important  is 
the  development  of  proper  attitudes,  for  the  way  in  which 
we  react  to  a  situation  is  determined  very  largely  by  our 
point  of  view  or  our  attitude. 

Since  a  better  appreciation  of  the  social  import  of 
business  is  desirable,  and  since  further  improvement  in  the 
attitudes  and  ideals  of  business  is  necessary,  it  is  properly 
the  function  of  our  schools  to  teach  these  qualities.  The 
World  War  revealed  conditions  that  forced  us  to  build  a 
better  program  of  health  education.     In  the  same  way,  I 
think  the  present  economic  depression  will  force  us  to 
stress  a  more  effective  program  of  commercial  education. 
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Chapter  1 

AIMS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  AS  SET  FORTH  IN 
TERl^IS  OF  NEEDS  OF  SOCIETY:  Ul^IDERSTANDINGS ,  ATTITUDES  AND 
SKILLS 

The  public  schools  are  maintained,  at  least  in 
theory,  to  prepare  better  citizens.     It  is  only  on  that 
bgsis  that  people,   in  general,  are  willing  to  pay  taxes. 
They  are  not  interested  in  individual  students  becoming 
captains  of  industry  nor  are  they  willing  to  pay  taxes 
for  that  purpose.    Just  how  schools  may  best  prepare 
students  for  citizenship  can  only  be  determined  by 
analyzing  the  social  needs. 

Commercial  education,  in  its  evolution  toward 
higher  planes  of  development,  now  occupies  a  sort  of 
half-way  position  between  the  academic  and  non-academic 
fields  of  instruction.     It  has  derived  cultural  and  in- 
formational qualities  from  the  academic  group  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other,  the  practical  activity  values  of  that 
vast  body  of  trade,  clerical,  vocational,  technical,  and 
professional  "work"  subjects. 

The  way  in  which  commercial  education  could  advance 
the  social  adjustments  of  individuals  in  their  vocations, 
homes,  communities,  and  world  relations  in  general  would 
be  to  teach  from  the  viewpoint  of  active  response  to  the 
prevailing  moral  sense,  manners,  conventions,  desires,  needs 
and  ideals- of  the  society  in  which  one  lives — the  accrued 
culture  of  a  social  order  as  expressed  in  public  opinion. 
If  so  taught,  the  resulting  combination  forms  a  composite 
picture  of  social,  civic,  economic,  and  industrial  training 
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for  modern  life.     Unfortunately,  we  are  far  from  a  full 
realization  of  this  ideal. 

"Because  the  needs  of  society  determine  policies  and 
eventually  education  must  respond,  we  may  expect  to  find  a 
conservative  indication  of  the  present  status  of  commercial 
education  in  the  recognition  which  the  schools  of  a  nation 
accord  these  practical  forms  of  training."-^ 

If  it  is  true  that  business  life  occupies  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  life  of  each  individual,  and  that  attitudes, 
habits  and  understandings,  along  with  skills,  are  all 
important  success  factors  in  the  full  round  of  life  ex- 
perience,  including  business  experience,   it  seems  clear  that 
if  business  education  is  to  meet  the  situation  adequately, 
one  outstanding  aim  should  read  as  follows: 

Business  Education  i g  Fundamentally  Education.  The 
policy  back  of  all  educational  organization  is  largely  the 
result  of  experience  and  reflective  thinking,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  educational  policy  is  determined 
in  most  situations  by  educational  philosophy.     The  following 
quotations  indicate  the  emphasis  placed  on  fundamental 
education  as  a  trend  in  our  philosophy; 

In  the  1928  Yearbook  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 

Association,  Dr.  Kilpatrick  writes:     "The  philosophy  of 

commercial  education  is  simply  the  philosophy  of  education 

directed  to  the  problems  raised  by  the  policies  and  practice 
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of  commercial  education." 

1.  Butts,  Frances  M. ,  "Social  Adjustment  Through  Commercial 
Education",  Comm.  Edu.  Bulletin  No.  1.,  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons. 
N.Y.,  1931,  P-3. 

2.  "Foundations  of  Commercial  Education,"  I928  Yearbook 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  p.  1. 
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Dr.  Lomax,  in  his  book,  "Commercial  Teaching  Problems" 
says:     "Commercial  Education  is  fundamentally  a  program  of 
economic  education  that  has  to  do  with  the  acquirement,  con- 
servation, and  spending  of  wealth."^ 

Dr.  Walter  Robinson  Smith,  in  "An  Introduction  to 
Educational  Sociology,"  states  the  whole  problem  as  follows: 

"h^^^^^^  education  aims  to  approach  employment  from 
the  cultural  side;  vocational  education  plans  to  anproach 
culture  from  the  employment  side.     Both  have  the  same 

On^  hn^L°f^^?^^^^'''  ''i^'''  ^^^^         ■^'^^^^  s'^^i^l  efficiency. 
One  holds  that  culture  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be. 

^hnM?HT?i^^°'''""JS  abundance;  and  the  other  that  prosperity 
should  follow,   rather  than  precede,  culture  as  a  determining 
factor  of  life.     The  vocational i st  is  likely  to  hold  the 
culturist  a  dreamer;  the  culturist  to  accuse  the  vocational ist 
fL  nl^^  tnaterialistic.     One  is  accused  of  being  impracticair 
the  other  of  aiming  too  low.  ^xv,ax, 

^^f^®  positions  is  overstated  by  its  advocates 
when  in  discussion.    A  careful  analysis  shows  that  they  merely 
stress  different  phases  of  the  educational  process.     The  two 
Ideas  are  not  contradictory  but  complementary."^ 

The  extent  to  which  our  philosophy  is  affecting  our 
program  of  studies  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  character  of  a  commercial  curriculum. 

Today  we  are  more  and  more  concerning  ourselves  with 
the  social  aspect  of  education  and  its  absolute  relation  to 
the  life  conditions  of  the  community.    A  helpful  school 
actually  reflects  the  social  ideals  of  the  community  and 
helps  to  strengthen  and  to  place  them  upon  higher  levels. 

Any  individual  business  enterprise  must  make  an  adjust- 
ment to  the  complex  social  relationships  of  which  it  is  a 
part.     Such  social  institutions  as  the  market,  financial 

1.  Lomax,  Paul  S.,  "Commercial  Teaching  Problems,"  pp.  6,  ? 

2.  Smith,  Walter  Robinson,  "An  Introduction  to  Educational 
Sociology,"  p.  296 
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structures,  laws,  and  business  associations  combine  with  a 
multitude  of  other  mechanisms  to  make  an  intricate  social 
environment  for  a  business  undertaking.    Certain  subjects 
in  the  commercial  curriculum  are  an  aid  in  making  the 
student  conscious  of  this  social  environment,  and  in 
enabling  him  better  to  adjust  himself  to  it.  Specifically, 
commercial  law,  civics,   industrial  history,  commercial 
geography  and  economics  are  perhaps  the  courses  most 
likely  to  accomplish  these  results. 

These  courses  are  not  usually  taught  with  the 
thought  that  has  been  suggested  above.     They  are  altogether 
too  divided  and  separated  from  one  another  to  accomplish  the 
good  which  they  might.    Nevertheless,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, they  do  give  the  student  something  of  this 
social  environment  of  business--somethlng  of  the  social- 
business  complex  in  which  lie  the  activities  of  a  citizen. 

The  object  of  Commercial  Education  is  not  only  a 
preparation  for  the  work  which  awaits  the  pupil  after  he 
leaves  school,  but  also  a  preparation  to  meet  the  social 
needs  which  arise  from  business  relations  and  traffic  and 
exchange  in  all  branches  of  Individual  life,  national  life, 
and  international  life.    Broadly  conceived,  it  should  not 
only  train  a  student  to  render  efficient  service  in  his 
basic  employment,  but  it  should  give  business  information 
relating  to  vocational,  personal,  and  social  business 
problems.     As  a  result,  a  commercial  education  will  equip 
boys  and  girls  of  ability  to  win  promotion  to  higher 


occupational  levels,  manage  intelligently  their  own  business 
affairs,  and  give  them  an  understanding  of  those  social, 
business,  and  economic  forces,  the  functioning  of  which 
condition  our  personal,  social,  and  economic  well-being. 

Commercial  Education  is  true  education  only  when 
it  fosters  and  encourages  the  development  of  an  ever 
widening  social  outlook.     The  pupil  must  learn  what 
function  his  vocation  has  to  perform  in  society.    He  is 
made  sensitive  to  the  social  problems  of  the  day,  is 
encouraged  to  consider  these  problems  and  to  deal  in- 
telligently with  them.     Through  general  courses  which  are 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  broad  underlying 
principles  of  business^,  the  individual  pupil  is  urged  to 
discover  and  explore  various  interests  which  he  may  later 
develop  into  intellectual  or  practical  interests. 

No  educational  department  worthy  of  the  name  would 
wish  to  have  its  graduates  go  into  activities  of  business 
with  their  eyes  looking  continually  downward  at  the  dollar 
instead  of  upward  at  the  ideals  of  human  service.  Ideals 
and  attitudes  cannot  be  taught  as  subjects.     As  a  sort  of 
by-product  of  other  subjects,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
take  an  unselfish  attitude  toward  his  relations  with  the 
business  public.    The  teacher  should  understand  something 
of  the  significance  of  the  new  spirit  that  is  growing  up 
among  business  men,  jas  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
service  clubs  and  other  agencies  that  recognize  the  value 
of  cooperation,  even  among  business  rivals,  and  try  to 
instill  something  of  this  spirit  in  the  public 


As  this  educational  program  prevails  and  as  the 
students  come  through  our  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
there  will  be  poured  back  into  business,  men  adapted  to  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  men  who  will  bring  to  commerce  the 
attitude  of  science,  the  attitude  of  those  who  seek  for  the 
truth  and  who  wish  to  do  things  in  the  most  effective  way, 
men  who  will  regard  their  vocations  as  a  calling  to  service, 
who  vdll  look  for  their  rewards  not  merely  in  financial 
compensations  but  also  in  the  betterment  of  their  fellowmen, 
and  who  will  substitute  good  will  and  cooperation  in  place 
of  strife  and  plunder. 

Cooperation  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  factors 
in  the  phenomenal  development  of  American  business--co- 
operation  and  business  combination.     This  spirit  has  been 
recognized  in  our  school  system  to  a  more  pronounced  degree 
than  ever  before  and  now  this  cooperation  is  being  extended 
through  a  recognition  of  a  common  interest  so  that  there  is 
a  better  understanding  and  a  more  general  desire  manifested 
on  both  sides  to  work  together  to  the  improvement  of  the 
product  of  the  schools- 
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CH AFTER  TI 

THE  DEVEL0PR5ENT  OF  AN  UNDERSTANDING  AND  APPRECIATION 
OF  THE  VARIOUS  ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  MODERN  C0L5PLEX  WORLD 

Since  the  economic  aspect  of  life,  always  essential, 
has,  under  modern  conditions,  become  so  complex  and  far 
flung,  it  becomes  necessary  that  much  of  the  school  work 
along  many  lines  be  devoted  to  developing  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  various  economic  factors  and 
relationships  involved  in  the  modern  complex  world. 

"Any  citizen  who  fails  either  to  understand  or  to 
appreciate  significant  social  relationships,  whether  as 
between  the  individual  and  the  rest  of  the  group,  or  as 
between  different  functions  of  the  groups,  or  as  between 
different  groups,  fails  by  so  much  of  fitness  to  discharge 
the  active  duties  of  his  citizenship."^ 

A  department  of  commercial  education  may  well  broaden 
itself  to  carry,  in  addition  to  its  specific  vocational 
work,  a  considerable  part  of  this  wider  economic  education. 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  there  came 
a  marvelous  development  in  commerce  and  in  the  industries. 
Great  wealth  has  been  amassed  both  by  nations  and  by 
individuals,  and  a  spirit  of  competition  has  tended  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  productive  power.     The  spirit 
of  the  age  is  commercialism.    The  importance  of  a  nation  now 
depends  on  its  industrial  activities,  and  on  the  number  of 

1.     Lyon,  Leverett  S.,  "Education  for  Business,"  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.,  3rd  edition,  1931,  P»210 
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its  skilled  individual  producers.     So  great  is  the  rivalry 
among  nations  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
modify  the  methods  of  education  in  order  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  productive  citizens.**^ 

Germany  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  that  industrial 
development  and  political  advancement  of  nations  depend 
entirely  on  the  kind  of  education  given  to  children.  Hence 
Germany  has,  for  a  long  time,  had  industrial,  trade,  and 
technical  schools.     France  and  England  have  also  responded 
to  the  general  demand.    America,  because  of  her  great 
natural  resources,  has  been  slow  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
establishing  industrial  schools. 

For  certain  intellectual  vocations,  such  as  law, 
medicine,  the  ministry,  and  teaching,  professional  schools 
have  long  been  established.     But  the  vast  majority  of  children, 
upon  leaving  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  enter  a 
trade  or  business.    For  this  reason  wise  educators  are  today 
attempting  to  enlarge  the  horizon  of  such  children  by  giving 
them  an  intellectual  grasp  of  their  chosen  vocation  as  a 
whole,  and  a  practical  experience  of  the  work  in  detail.  It 
is  with  the  hope  of  making  children  something  more  than 
automatic  machines  in  a  highly  specialized  business  that  the 
effort  is  being  made  to  fit  them  for  positions  that  require 
intelligence  as  well  as  manual  skill.     To  this  end  vocational 
and  industrial  schools  are  now  being  established  in  which 
the  cultural  value  of  education  is  not  neglected,  but  rather 
subordinated  to  the  practical  need  of  the  child's  environment. 
This  is  bringing  about  a  new  sense  of  values  and  a  consequent 
readjustment  in  the  curricula  of  schools. 
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"Because  of  the  fact  that  industry  has  become  the 
chief  factor  in  determining  conditions  of  living  and 
working  in  the  world,  vocational  education  pertaining  to 
industries  is,  at  the  present  time,  receiving  the  greatest 
emphasis."^ 

It  is  becoming  apparent  that  success  in  the  complex 
activities  of  modern  business  requires  not  merely  automatic 
skills  but  also  understanding — acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  business  and  a  grasp  of  the  interrelations  among 
its  parts-    Accordingly  there  has  arisen  a  recognition  of 
the  need  for  components  of  the  curriculum  that  will  give 
such  understanding.     Some  of  the  courses  introduced  for 
this  purpose  are  business  organization,  management,  and 
the  social  studies,  which  have  come  to  include  community 
organization,  the  things  ordinarily  understood  by  "sociology," 
and  even  history.     As  an  aid  in  setting  moral  ideals  which  a 
worker  in  business  should  maintain,  instruction  in  business 
ethics  has  sometimes  been  introduced.    A  few  schools  have 
undertaken  to  give  instruction  in  business  deportment  (manners). 
But  understanding  will  not  come  merely  by  multiplying  subject- 
matter  courses.     It  demands  a  particular  emphasis  in  the 
courses  offered.    Bookkeeping,  for  example,  should  not  be 
taught  merely  as  a  narrow  round  of  making  entries  and 
striking  balances.     It  should  be  presented  rather  as  a  mechanism 
through  which  to  derive  an  entire  philosophy  of  business. 

The  time  would  seem  to  be  here  when  education  must,  in 


1.     Ibid  P. 182 
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a  new  sense,  offer  those  commercial  subjects  which  will 
result  in  valuable  social  returns  to  pupils--social  returns, 
the  appraisal  of  which  in    later  years  will  reveal,  perhaps, 
the  beginnings  of  the  development  of  a  new  type  of  citizen- 
ship.    It  seems  clear  that  the  great  multitude  of  pupils 
should  be  guided  into  those  courses  which  contribute  most 
to  economic  understanding  and  to  the  more  capable  manage- 
ment of  those  highly  personalized  business  activities 
involved  in  the  handling  of  a  farm,  2  home,  or  one's 
personal  affairs. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  complexities  involved  in 
training  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  oncoming  youth  for 
service  and  for  leadership  in  business.    In  a  new  sense  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  nature  of  the  problems  which 
capable  business  administration  involves.    We  now  see  that 
business  training  is  destined  to  have  a  wider  social  import 
and  that  it  taust  be  given  a  broader  social  significance 
than  our  predecessors  once  thought  necessary. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  two  minimum  requirements 
which  the  new  commercial  education  must  be  prepared  to  meet. 
They  are:    First,  a  general  informational  background  of 
business  procedures  and  processes.     This  requirement  en- 
riches the  student's  understanding  and  enlarges  the  student' 
comprehension  at  the  time  each  individual  pupil  is  absorbing 
the  necessary  factual  knowledge  of  the  particular  course  he 
is  taking.     Second,  the  laying  of  a  dependable  foundation  on 
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which  later  may  be  built  those  personal  and  social 
qualities  so  needful  for  successful  leadership  and  for 
successful  f ollowership.     This  requirement  builds  into 
the  fibre  of  the  student    qualities  which  will  enable 
him  to  fit  somewhere  into  the  scheme  of  society.     If  it 
becomes  evident  that  his  place  cannot  be  on  the  pedestal 
of  leadership,  the  school  must  still  fit  him  for  his 
socially  important  place  in  the  niche  of  f ollowership. 

We  should  try  to  develop,  in  a  manner  more 
pointed  and  more  systematic  than  before,  those  personal 
qualities  which  we  know  pupils  will  find  essential  in 
either  leadership  or  f ollowership. 
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CHAPTER  ITT 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  THAT  WILL  ATM  TO  MAKE  PEOPLE 
MORE  INTELLIGENT  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

All  education  must  be  useful.     It  must  make  its 
possessor  more  useful;  it  must  make  him  understand  things 
better;  it  must  make  him  economically  more  efficient,  and 
so  far  as  adjusting  himself  to  industrial  conditions  such 
as  making  a  living,  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
government,  aiding  the  poor  and  giving  a  chance  for  travel, 
it  should  afford  him  something  beyond,  something  more. 

Commercial  education  is  not  enough  in  itself;  along 
with  it  there  must  be  truer  beliefs  and  better  and  higher 
desires.     There  must  come  a  comprehension  of  life  and 
associations  to  the  continued  advancement  of  mankind  to 
more  satisfying  levels. 

By  giving  a  general  knowledge  and  background  we  are 
not  necessarily  failing  to  recognize  that  positions  are 
specialized,  but  rather  that  they  are  specialized  to  such 
an  extent  that,  "not  much  training  in  the  specialty  is 
necessary,   if  the  foundational  training  has  been  thorough, 
and  second,  that  in  any  case  it  is  hopeless  to  teach  all 
the  specialties  represented  in  the  various  vocational  fields. 

Weersing  makes  a  plea  for  a  phase  of  business  education 
which  will  be  nonvocational.    Everyone — ditch  digger  to 
specialist--<jonstantly  needs  information  concerning  the 

1.    Weersing,  Frederick  J.,  "How  Much  Specialization  is 
Desirable  in  Vocational  Training?"     The  Balance  Sheet, 
Sept.  1930,  PP»2-3 
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economic  principles  of  everyday  living.     This  should  te  a 
part  of  the  training  of  every  boy  and  girl.    Such  education 
must  be  "more  broadly  practical,  contributing  more  to 
everyday  efficiency,  including  vocational  efficiency."^  The 
proportion  of  skilled  workers  is  decreasing  because  machinery 
is  replacing  in  so  far  as  possible  highly  trained  workers. 
Moreover,  the  more  highly  specialized  the  training,  the 
smaller  is  the  percentage  of  those  who  use  it  vocationally. 

The  economic  struggle  has  always  demanded  a  given 
amount  of  routine  clerical  work.     The  introduction  of  office 
machinery  has  increased  It.     Instead  of  glorifying  this 
aspect  of  life,  however,  w/e  ought  to  sense  its  danger.  The 
bulk  of  the  office  work  which  people  are  doing  today  is  drab 
and  stupefying.     If  education  serves  one  purpose  more  than 
another,   it  is  to  offset  the  obviously  dulling  effect  of  such 
a  condition. 

We  do  not  teach  our  young  people  to  analyze  and  to  think 
on  present  day  economic  issues  or  give  them  any  Insight  into 
the  avenues  of  business  which  extend  beyond  the  initial  job. 
The  substance  of  education,  of  which  commercial  education  Is 
a  part,  is  social  understanding.     A  substantial  use  of  an 
education  is  such  use  of  it  as  enables  us  to  take  a  quicker, 
more  intelligent  and  more  constructive  interest  In  the 
larger  common  problems  of  business  life.     If  our  education 
does  not  enable  students  to  participate  in  a  common  vision 
and  a  common  effort,  then  those  students  havd  missed  its 
substance. 

1 .     op.cit. ,  p.2. 
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It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  commercial  courses  in 
harmony  with  the  needs  of  business,  but  educators  forget 
that  their  obligations  to  the  student  and  to  society  are 
entirely  different  from  their  obligations  to  the  employer. 
The  latter  has  a  very  narrow  point  of  view,  but  the  ed- 
ucator should  have  a  broad  point  of  view.     The  educator  is 
serving  society,  but  the  employer  is  only  a  small  part  of 
society. 

It  is  true  that  many  office  managers,  in  hiring  office 
employees,  do  not  care  how  much  back-ground  an  applicant 
has,  provided  he  can  fill  the  small  minor  job  which  is 
open.     In  fact,  in  some  offices  they  do  not  want  to  hire 
a  person  who  has  potential  possibilities  of  a  leader.  They 
want  to  hire  a  human  machine.    Many  educators  have  been 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  wants  of  the  narrow-minded 
employer  rather  than  the  obligations  to  their  students, 
to  society,  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

An  employer  has  no  particular  obligation  to  the  employee 
from  the  point  of  view  of  taking  care  of  his  future.  Public 
educators,  however,  have  a  very  definite  obligation.  As 
commercial  educators,  we  should  think  of  the  future  of  our 
students  by  training  them  for  social  efficiency  and  not  for 
the  narrow  vocational  fitness  that  will  keep  them  in  a  rut 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.    We  must  teach  basic  subjects 
which  will  enable  our  graduates  to  adjust  themselves  to  one 
of  several  situations. 

It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  will  be  the  immediate 
future  of  any  particular  line  of  business.     Changes  in 
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fashion,  technical  progress,  and  political  and  psychological 
influences  which  are  outside  the  economic  calculus 
altogether  may  divert  into  quite  other  channels  the  stream 
of  demand  which  renders  a  particular  industry  prosperous  at 
a  given  moment. 

Economics  is  a  dynamic  science.    The  good  business 
habits  of  today  are  the  obsolete  handicaps  of  tomorrow. 
The  difficulty  of  every  system  of  education  is  that  it  has 
to  train  young  men  and  women  for  the  world  as  it  is,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  activities  of  the  adult  years  will 
be  carried  on  in  a  world  materially  changed  from  the 
picture  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  their  teachers.  "This 
suggestion  might  be  offered  to  those  who  are  training 
workers  for  a  public  life;     Train  them,  not  in  any  fixed 
body  of  knowledge,  but  in  habits  of  intellectual  growth 
and  development.    Lacking  the  capacity  for  such  growth, 
the  flexibility  for  constant  adjustment  to  changed  circum- 
stances, they  will  surely  be  left  by  the  wayside  in  the 
actual  wear  and  tear  of  economic  life."^ 


1.    Butts,  Frances  M., "Social  Adjustment  Through  Commercial 
Education,"    Commercial  Education  Bulletin,  No.  1.,  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  N.Y. ,  1931 1  P'39 
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PART  II 

MEASURE  IN  WHICH  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  MEETS 
"NEEDS  OF  SOCIETY" 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  PROGRiilvI  THAT  EMPHASIZES  STENOGRilPHIC  AND  BOOKKEEPING 
TRAINING  ALMOST  TO  THE  EXCLUSION- OF  OTHER  TYPES  OF 
SKILLED  TRAINING  IS  OUT  OF  HARMONY  WITH  MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 

The  general  impression  prevails  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  people,  as  well  as  of  commercial  teachers, 
that  the  commercial  work  is  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
training  stenographers  and  bookkeepers  for  general  office 
work.    Shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  seem  to  be 
very  much  more  popular  than  the  other  commercial  subjects 
offered  in  the  high  schools. 

In  the  light  of  recent  investigations  which  show  that 
only  a  small  fraction  of  our  pupils  actually  engage  in  the 
type  of  work  for  which  they  have  been  trained,  commercial 
educators  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  show  a 
return  to  society  commensurate  with  the  huge  investment  of 
public  funds  in  stenographic  and  bookkeeping  training.  The 
great  majority  of  office  workers  have  been  trained  almost 
exclusively  for  stenographic  and  recording  positions.  Most 
of  these  are  not  qualified  and  many  of  the  others  cannot  be 
employed  because  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around. 
In  order  to  get  office  help,  business  men  are  compelled  to 
employ  people  with  the  wrong  kind  of  training  and  then 
give  them  the  training  needed.    Thus  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  twice  for  the  training  their  workers  ultimately  use — 
once  through  taxes  and  once  through  their  own  training 
programs.    Much  of  this  is  paid  for  in  the  end  by  society 
in  the  form  of  increased  commodity  prices. 
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Clerical  work,  stenographic  work,  bootkeeplng,  and 
retail  selling  work  are  all  types  of  preparation  for 
initial  jots.    Boys  and  girls  who  take  such  work  should 
look  forward  to  advancement  beyond  the  ordinary  office 
levels.    The  possession  of  at  least  one  skill  that  will 
open  the  door  of  opportunity  is  highly  important,  but 
there  should  also  be  a  good  general  education,  a  high 
degree  of  civic  and  vocational  intelligence,  well-developed 
business  ideals,  and  right  attitudes,  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  sound  business,  of  ultimate 
vocational  goals  and  the  promotional  avenues  through  which 
they  may  be  reached*     Commercial  education,  in  addition  to 
developing  initial  skills,  must  be  vitally  concerned  with 
promotional  possibilities  and  civic  relationships. 

Technical  knowledge  and  skills  are  important,  but  these 
in  themselves  are  only  a  means  to  an  end.    The  world  is 
social.     It  becomes  more  so  as  we  understand  each  other. 
The  social  phases  of  life,  as  expressed  in  business  re- 
lations, cannot  be  neglected. 

We  say  with  Dewey  that  "fo  predetermine  some  future 
occupation  for  which  education  is  to  be  a  strict  preparation 
is  to  injure  the  possibilities  of  present  development  and 
thereby  reduce  the  adequacy  of  preparation  for  a  future 
right  employment  Such  training  may  develop  a  machine- 
like skill  in  routine  lines  but  it  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  alert  observation  and  coherent  and  ingenious 
planning  which  make  an  occupation  intellectually  rewarding.** 

1.    Dewey,  John,  "Democracy  and  Education,"  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  I928,  pp. 362-3 
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Vocational  preparation  in  a  narrow  sense  has  been  over- 
emphasized; there  has  been  a  "disproportionate  emphasis  on 
these  highly  specialized  skills  and  knowledges  which  are 
peculiar  to  a  particular  calling."^     It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  if  we  concentrate  in  the  secondary  school  on 
specialized  training,  we  are  neglecting  the  general  vo- 
cational training.    Koos  points  out  that  **provision  for 
specialized  training  in  the  Junior  high  school  at  least 
is  undesirable,  due  to  improved  promotional  rates  with  the 

result  of  keeping  down  over-ageness  and  due  to  improved 

2 

retention,  holding  pupils  into  senior  high  grades. As 
a  result,  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  for  non-graduates 
to  secure  positions. 

Then  there  are  those  who  advocate  a  general  business 
background.     There  are  fundamental  and  basic  principles 
underlying  all  business  education.     It  is  with  these  that 
commercial  education  should  deal.     Likewise,  such  a 
general  business  education  has  an  exploratory  value.  The 
individual  pupil  has  an  opportunity  to  discover  a  variety 
of  practical  interests,  any  one  of  which  he  may  develop  to 
the  point  of  a  vocation  in  higher  education  or  which  he  may 
follow  in  the  business  itself. 

"It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  in  time  to  come  the 
non-vocational  aims  of  commercial  education,  may,  in 
fundamental  importance,  and  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
far  overshadow  the  vocational  aims. "3 

1.  Chapman  8c  Counts,  "Principles  of  Education,"  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  1921^.,  pp. 2^2-3 

2.  Koos,  Leonard  V.,  "The  Junior  High  School,"  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,  1927,  p. 61 

3.  Lord,  T.J.,  "Locking  Ahead  in  Commercial  Education,"  The 
Balance  Sheet,  April  I928,  pp. l|4-ii-5 
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"Thus  it  would  seem  evident  that  in  a  program  of 
business  education,  which  is  broadly  conceived  as  co- 
extensive with  economic  life  itself,  we  have  an  essential 
contribution  to  make  to  American  education  in  its  purpose 

to  equip  every  boy  and  girl  for  worthy  citizenship  in  a 
1 

democracy."      But  there  are  not,  with  the  exception  of 
junior  business  training,  such  courses  offered  in  the 
secondary  school.    Nor  are  there  texts.    Few  seem  to 
recognize  the  need,  even.     If  a  student  from  another 
department  of  the  school  wants  some  business  knowledge 
as  part  of  his  general  education,  he  has  no  way  of  getting 
it  except  by  entering  courses  organized  for  vocational  use. 
From  the  technical  information  given,  he  may  find  some  of 
the  knowledge  he  seeks,  but  clad  in  inappropriate  raiment. 
Such  courses  do  not  adequately  serve  his  needs. 

Not  only  should  commercial  courses  give  a  general 
business  background,  but  these  same  courses  should  be  so 
taught  as  to  link  up  and  integrate  with  the  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum.    The  point  was  made  earlier  in  the  thesis 
that  those  students  who  are  in  the  commercial  department, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  whom  will  not  continue  their 
education  beyond  the  secondary  school,  need  an  opportunity 
to  discover  and  develop  cultural  and  aesthetic  interests  and 
to  develop  also  an  ever-widening  social  outlook. 

1.    Lomax,  Paul  S.,  "IChat  Kind  of  Business  Education  Do  We 
Want?"    The  Balance  Sheet,  March  1928,  p. 7. 
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One  of  oar  great  failures  has  been  in  not  integrating 
separate  courses  with  each  other  and  with  the  child's 
interests.     Every  school  subject  should  "reflect  the 
social  and  industrial  activities  of  the  community  and 
thus  assist  in  laying  a  broad  foundation  of  useful  ex- 
periences needed  in  understanding  the  several  vocations."^ 

We  need  to  make  our  viewpoint  social  rather  than 
vocational.    We  need  emancipation  from  stale  educational 
traditions.     Not  only  do  we  need  to  tie  up  school  subjects 
with  existing  conditions  but  we  also  need  to  train  the 
child  in  a  way  that  he  will  be  able  to  control  and  improve 
existing  conditions. 

Culture  is  defined  by  Jellinek  as  the  "acquirement  of 

2 

the  broadest  possible  outlook  in  life."      This  is  the 
social  outlook  for  which  all  education  is  striving.  No 
one  would  deny  the  opportunity  for  development  of  a  social 
outlook  in  the  study  of  commercial  geography,  economics, 
and  commercial  law. 

While  it  is  impressive  that  over  70*000  '^^^  ^^'^  women 
are  enrolled  in  schools  of  commerce  of  collegiate  grade, 
it  is  even  more  significant  that  business  education  in  the 
university  has  a  tendency  to  become  more  and  more  pro- 
fessional in  nature,  while  in  the  field  of  secondary 

1.    Douglass,  Aubrey  A.,  "Secondary  Education,"  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  I927,  p. 257 

2»    Jellinek,  Harry  J.,  "Culture  and  Education,"  The 
Balance  Sheet,  May  I93O,  pp.290-292 
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education  and  the  junior  college  certain  elements  are 
becoming  identified  with  other  cultural  factors  as  necessary 
foundations  for  full  and  fruitful  living.  Commercial 
educators  are  rearranging  their  method  of  attack  to  con- 
form to  a  broader  business  philosophy,  which  is  not  in- 
sisting that  specialization  need  not  be  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  the  forces  working  through  the  system* 

The  trained  worker  who  is  exceptionally  useful  when  he 
enters  his  business  may  by  that  very  premature  special- 
ization have  limited  his  prospects  of  development  into  an 
administrator  of  the  highest  calibre. 

There  is  a  need  of  going  beyond  the  skills  with  which 
we  aim  to  equip  our  students  in  order  to  develop  in  them 
the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
their  work  and  its  relationship  to  the  work  of  others. 

Undoubtedly  many  students  who  wish  to  enter  business 
take  stenographic  or  bookkeeping  courses  because  no  other 
types  of  training  are  available  and  not  because  they  are 
adapted  for  positions  to  which  such  study  leads.     If  pre- 
paration for  other  forms  of  office  work  more  suitable  to 
the  interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  these  individuals 
can  be  provided,  such  students  will  highly  profit, 
employers  will  benefit,  and  the  stenographic  and  account- 
ing courses  will  be  more  effective  for  those  who  should 
pursue  them. 
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CHAPTER  V 

COMiv^ERCIAL  EDUCATION  MAY  BECOIvIE  TOO  SUBDIVIDED?  SPECIAL 

AND  NARROW 

Commercial  education  may  become  too  subdivided, 
special  and  narrow.     It  is  not  enough  that  a  young  man 
or  woman  should  be  taught  to  run  a  typewriter  skilfully 
in  order  to  become  a  good  office  worker,  nor  is  this 
necessarily  sufficient  for  the  employer  of  such  a  man 
or  woman.    Ke  should  be  alert  and  possess  a  full 
realization  of  the  meaning  of  his  work  and  of  the  broad 
opportunities  for  himself  in  the  entire  field  of  which 
his  job  is  a  part. 

We  need  more  education  of  the  young  for  the 
broad  essential  needs  of  life.    They  should  be  impressed 
with  the  value  of  health,  vigor,  cooperation,  energy, 
and  with  the  need  of  continued  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  skill  after  school  days  have  been  finished.  For 
herein  lie  the  foundation  of  efficient,  capable  work- 
men, just  as  much,  if  not  more  so,  than  in  the  specialized 
knowledge  imparted  in  the  training  for  the  mechanical 
arts. 

To  make  it  possible  to  give  to  each  commercial  pupil 
the  business  training  that  is  best  suited  to  his  needs, 
many  high  schools  are  offering  differentiated  curricula 
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in  both  the  junior  and  senior  years.     Some  students  are 
advised  to  prepare  for  stenographic  work.     Others  are 
advised  to  prepare  for  the  bookkeeper's  job.  Still 
others  are  advised  to  get  ready  to  enter  the  selling 
field. 

That  is  about  as  far  as  the  differentiation  has  gone 
up  to  date.     It  seems  apparent  that  there  are  many  other 
forms  of  office  work  that  should  claim  the  attention  of 
business  educators.     Filing  clerks,  calculating  machine 
operators,  duplicating  machine  operators,  cashiers,  etc., 
have  a  place  in  the  modern  business  organization.  Special 
training  for  these  and  other  types  of  office  work  can  be 
given  in  our  schools  if  we  can  determine  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  exactness  what  are  the  duties  of  the  office 
clerk  and  what  personal  characteristics  are  required  for 
clerical  work  of  the  non-stenographic  and  non-bookkeeping 
type. 

It  hes  long  been  recognized  that  not  all  boys  and  girls 
are  equally  well  qualified  for  even  the  two  kinds  of  work 
which  have  formed  the  basis  of  most  of  our  secondary-school 
business  trainlng--bookkeeping  and  stenographic  work.  With 
the  recent  addition  of  retail  selling  education  to  the 
program,  the  need  for  differentiation  in  the  case  of  each 
pupil  became  more  pronounced.    Now  t^^'t-  there  seems  to  be 
a  demand  for  more  Intensified  and  purposeful  clerical 
training  in  addition  to  the  three  types  of  training 
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mentioned,   it  is  vitally  important  that  each  pupil  who 
seeks  commercial  training  shall  elect  but  one  of  the  four 
established  types  of  training  60  as  to  enable  him  to 
master  the  necessary  technique  and  acquire  an  adequate 
background  of  general  education  and  general  business 
knowledge  to  insure  that  success  which  every  pupil  has  a 
right  to  expect  and  which  business  men  are  eager  to  re- 
cognize appropriately. 

"Not  mrre  than  two  per  cent  of  commercial  workers 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  stenographers  and  yet 
the  majority  of  such  young  people  who  take  business 
courses  study  shorthand. 

Only  about  one  percent  of  such  workers  are  properly 
classified  as  bookkeepers,  while  practically  all  business 
course  students  devote  much  of  their  time  to  bookkeeping."''" 

General  clerical  positions  bring  young  office  employees 
into  contact  with  biore  people,  reveal  a  wider  range  of 
aptitudes,  offer  better  opportunities  of  advancement,  and 
furnish  employment  to  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
commercially  trained  young  men  and  women  than  do  stenographi 
and  bookkeeping  positions.    Special  office  practice,  how- 
ever, is  usually  reserved  for  the  few  who  survive  to  the 
end  of  the  long  three  year  course. 

There  are  certain  common  qualities  and  common  know- 
ledges needed  for  almost  any  kind  of  business  activity  and 
for  any  kind  of  business  job.     There  are  also  certain 

1.    Lyon,  Leverett  S.,  "Education  for  Business,"  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.,  3rd  edition,  1931 1  p»86 
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common  things  that  need  to  be  known  and  certain  qualities 
that  need  to  be  possessed  by  all  who  wish  jobs  in  certain 
fields,  such  as  retail  selling.  (Courtesy,  patience,  and 
a  respectable  appearance  illustrate  this.)     But  the  most 
important  qualities  needed  often  vary  greatly  from  job  to 
job,  even  within  the  same  field.    No  one  will  believe  that 
>  the  giving  of  detailed  knowledge  of  all  types  of  work 
should  be  undertaken  by  public  schools. 

The  alternative  is  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  the 
generalized  training  needed  and  to  realize  that  business 
itself  can  Irain  best  for  many  of  the  tasks  which  are 
strictly  technical  and  where  specialized  knowledge  is 
needed. 

INTENSIVE  SPECIALIZATION 

The  beginner  in  business  has  had  his  horizon  of 
opportunity  widened.    Today  we  recognize  that  the  student 
trained  to  become  a  shipping  clerk  may  never  become  that 
at  all;  the  typist  may  find  her  real  opportunity  as  a 
comptometer  operator;  the  bookkeeper,  as  a  salesman.  "Too 
much  intensive,  detailed  training  in  a  specific  kind  of 
work  is  perforce  outmoded  today,  at  least  from  the  high 
school  commerce  department  point  of  view,  however 
valuable  such  training  may  well  be  for  the  university 
student.     Such  intensive  specialization  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  possessing  two  definite  drawbacks:  first, 
the  student's  field  of  opportunity,  as  explained  above, 
has  been  so  broadened  that  the  scope  and  content  of  his 
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education  must,  in  fairness  to  him,  be  correspondingly 
broadened,  which  in  itself  precludes  too  intensive 
specialization  because  of  lack  of  time;  and  second,  when 
there  are  so  many  possible  avenues  to  business  success, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  foretell  with  any 
accuracy  down  which  avenue  the  student  will  elect,  or  be 
forced  to  travel.     Hence  he  must  be  equipped  for  the 
journey  in  a  v.ay  to  enable  him  to  Hieet  any  and  all  con- 
tingencies,  in  so  far  as  such  preparation  is  possible 
within  the  scope  of  a  high  school  course. •♦^ 

Commercial  students  must  learn  to  see  the  relations 
that  exist  between  his  subject  matter  and  other  social 
interests.    The  demand  for  narrow  specialization  is 
yielding  to  the  necessity  for  integration,  for  knowledge 
of  relationships.     Commercial  education  is  not  a  matter 
of  routine  training  to  give  a  few  special  modes  of  skill, 
but  must  have  a  scientific  basis.     There  is  no  phase  of 
modern  life  that  is  not  subject  to  the  influence  of 
science,  and  the  person  who  is  without  scientific  under- 
standing is  directly  precluded  from  understanding  the 
life  about  him.     There  should  be  emphasis  upon  the 
development,  as  far  as  is  possible,  of  power  of  initiative 
and  independent  judgment.    When  society  was  fixed  and 
governed  by  old  rule  and  precedent,  persons  could  succeed, 
at  least  after  a  fashion,  by  following  copy  and  submitting 
to  dictation  without  taking  thought  of  their  own.  At 
present,  conditions  change  so  easily,  forms  of  manufacture 
and  doing  business  are  so  fluid,  that  a  person  must  be 

1.     Thurber,  C.N.,  "Present  Trends  in  Junior  Business 
Training,"     The  Balance  Sheet,  Sept.  1932,  p. 5 
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educated  for  the  future  rather  than  be  taught  to  conform 
to  the  past.     This  preparation  for  unknown  condition,  for 
the  consequences  of  invention  and  new  modes  of  organization, 
can  be  met  only  as  students  are  taught  to  think. 
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CHAFTER  VI 

A  FAILURE  ON  THE  PART  OF  INSTRUCTORS  TO  MOVE  FORWARD 
IN  STEP  WITH  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  fact  that  commercial  courses  are  now  recognized 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  in  nearly  every 
large  secondary  school  system  and  that  they  enroll 
approximately  thirty  per  cent  of  all  of  our  high  school 
students  shows  the  place  of  service  the  commercial 
curriculum  has  achieved.    The  tremendous  growth  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  as  in  Europe,  bringing 
with  it  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  workers  in  stores 
and  offices,  created  the  need  for  commercial  courses. 

Many  of  the  first  commercial  teachers,  employed  in 
the  public  schools,  came  largely  from  the  ranks  of  in- 
structors in  private  business  schools.     As  high  school 
teachers,  they  naturally  followed  the  practices  of  the 
private  business  school  and  sought  to  train  good  book- 
keepers and  stenographers  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
But  a  broader  understanding  of  business  education  is 
evolving.     The  desire  of  these  teachers  for  the  very 
best  should  lead  them  away  from  the  traditional  practice 
of  the  private  business  school.     In  high  school  these 
teachers  were  handling  skill  subjects.     They  knew  these 
skills  but  lacked  the  general  background  and  training  in 
pedagogy  to  teach  them  as  other  subjects  in  the  high 
school  were  taught.     Some  commercial  teachers  entered 
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advanced  classes  in  education  in  our  universities  and 
sought  to  adapt  methods  learned  there  to  their  own 
subjects.     The  result  was  that  commercial  subjects,  in 
some  cases,  became  as  well  taught  and  rich  in  content  as 
the  best  courses  in  high  school.    Commercial  teachers  not 
only  entered  universities  but  they  also  went  into  business 
offices  for  experience  and  precise  knowledge  of  what  their 
pupils  needed.     Our  most  progressive  commercial  teachers 
engaged  in  research,  endeavoring  to  discover  what  young 
people  about  to  enter  business  need  to  know  and  what 
knowledge  and  skill  they  must  have  to  win  advancement,  what 
subjects  ought  to  be  taught  in  our  curricula  and  in  what 
order,  and  what  are  the  most  effective  methods  of  present- 
ing these  subjects. 

"Commercial  teachers  have  not  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  development  of  commercial  education  nor  about  its 
problems.     The  demand  for  the  commercial  courses  in  our 
high  schools  has  been  constant  with  considerable  increase. 
The  demand  for  commercial  teachers  has  kept  up  and  salaries 
have  been  fair  as  compared  with  the  salaries  of  other 
teachers.    Writers  of  textbooks  have  provided  the  material 
for  our  courses  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping 
with  considerable  success.     If  they  had  been  as  successful 
in  the  selection  and  organization  of  material  for  other 
commercial  courses  as  they  have  with  these  subjects,  our 
program  of  commercial  education  might  be  more  complete 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.     Commercial  teachers  have 
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not  had  the  active  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 

1 

education  that  they  should  have  had." 

They  have  received  very  little  encouragement  from 
educational  administrators  in  planning  programs,  selecting 
textbooks  and  materials,  or  for  professional  growth  and 
development.     Superintendents  and  principals  usually  know 
more  about  the  subject  matter  and  methods  of  any  other 
department  than  they  know  about  the  commercial  courses. 
They  have  offered  very  little  in  the  way  of  aims,  methods, 
or  programs. 

"Professional  organizations  for  teachers  have 
accomplished  very  little  and  have  been  of  very  little  help. 
They  have  not  been  effective  in  developing  a  greater 
vision,  or  the  appreciation  of  possibilities,  responsibilities 
and  problems.     Teachers  have  not  felt  the  need  of  organized 
activity  in  trying  to  bring  about  things  that  are  for  the 
good  of  all  concerned." 

The  easy  way  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
The  public  schools  copied  after  the  private  schools  in 
both  material  and  courses.     The  growth  went  on  and  the 
jobs  were  secure.    Why  worry  about  aims,  methods,  material, 
programs  of  courses,  and  many  other  problems? 

We  have  now  come  to  a  place  in  the  development  of 
commercial  education  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  stock. 

1.  Blackstone,  E.G ., "Research  Studies  in  Commercial  Education 
Monograph  in  Education,  Univ.  of  Iowa,  1st  series  #9, 

Nov.  1,  1928,  p. 217 

2.  Ibid 
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While  we  have  collected  a  mass  of  material,  re- 
organized our  curricula,  and  expanded  the  scope  of  high 
school,  college  and  graduate  instruction,  we  need  still 
to  enrich  the  qualitative  content  of  business  subjects. 
We  are  still  trying  to  get  our  mental  power  from  studies 
in  natural  science,  our  discipline  from  mathematics  and 
language,  our  "culture"  from  military  and  political 
history  and  the  classics,  and  our  spirit  of  tolerance 
from  athletics  and  other  school  activities. 

So  long  as  teachers  of  business  look  upon  these 
sources  as  the  only  ones,  just  so  long  will  business  be 
considered  a  "practical  subject"  and  its  main  strength 
as  a  subject  for  developing  mental  power,  moral 
discipline,  and  cultural  efficiency  will  be  neglected 
and  Isept  in  obscurity. 

The  main  argument  for  business  education  is  not  that 
it  is  practical  in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  term.,  but  that 
it  is  practical  because  it  surpasses  all  others  of  today 
in  cultural  things  in  the  broad  and  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  in  opportunities  for  application  of  scientific 
method  and  in  problems  demanding  logical  thinking  for 
solution. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  man,  teachers 
of  commercial  courses  in  secondary  schools  are  making  the 
fundamental  error  of  assuming  that  clerical  education  is 
preparation  for  business  life.     Their  time  is  employed  in 
teaching  boys  and  girls  to  do  rather  than  to  think.  THlB 
social  implications  of  business  are  receiving  little  or 
no  attention  in  the  average  commercial  school  room.  An 
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examination  of  commerclan  courses  of  study  from  scores  of 
high  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  leads  one  to 
suspect  that  administrators  of  these  courses  are  firm  in 
the  faith  that  success  in  business  depends  upon  thorough 
training  in  stenography,  typing,  commercial  arithmetic, 
and  bookkeeping.     These  comprise  the  '*big  four**  or  the 
"backbone**  of  education  for  business.     Could  anything  be 
farther  from  the  truth?    They  are  often  defended  by  the 
plea  that  '*they  gain  entrance  into  business  for  the 
popil."    True,  but  what  basis  is  given  for  promotion 
beyond  the  "entrance"?    The  school's  responsibility  does 
not  end  with  the  entrance. 

Commercial  education  will  receive  its  greatest  impetus 
through  the  work  of  trained  investigators  such  as  Nichols, 
Marshall,  Lyon,  Lomax,  Blackstone,  Barnhart,  and  others. 
Facts  brought  to  light  in  research  conferences,  provided 
the  work  has  been  accurately  done,  will  form  the  basis 
for  our  future  structure  in  commercial  education.  Dr. 
Blackstone  is  to  be  commended  for  his  foresight  in 
establishing  the  Iowa  Research  Conference  on  Commercial 
Education. 
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MEASURE  IN  TOICH  COURSES  OF  SrJDY  IN  COMMERCT^X 
EDUCATION  EIvIBODY  "NEEDS  OF  SOCIETY" 
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CHAPTER  VTT 


UP  TO  THE  PRESENT,  HIGH  SCHOOL  COLXERCTAL  EDUCATION 
HAS  ATTEMPTED  TO  IvTEET  DISTINCT  BUSINESS  NEEDS—TRAIN- 
ING OF  STENOGRAPHERS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS 

The  suddenness  with  which  commercial  education  was 
injected  into  secondary  and  higher  educational  institutions 
accounts  somewhat  for  a  lack  of  proper  recognition. 

"The  introduction  of  commercial  courses  into  secondary 
schools  was  through  the  pressure  of  demand  for  that  kind  of 
instruction  at  public  expense.    Big  business  brought  this 
condition  about.    Changed  economic  and  social  conditions 
made  business  education  a  necessity.     To  introduce  such 
courses  was  a  natural  response  to  an  urgent  need.  The 
demand  for  trained  office  vvorkers  came  with  irrepressible 
force  and  without  warning.     School  superintendents  and 
principals  were  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  it  and  it  could 
not  be  properly  organized.     In  desperation  these  same 
superintendents  and  principals  demanded  to  know  what  could 
be  done.     Looking  about  they  saw  one  thing,  viz.,  the 
curriculum  of  the  so-called  '^business  college."     This  they 
appropriated.    But  teachers,  methods,  textbooks,  apparatus, 
fixtures  and  outlines  of  subject  matter  they  could  not 
appropriate. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  commercial  departments 
in  the  high  schools  had  nothing  with  which  to  work,  the 
spirit  of  vocational  education  waxed  stronger  and  students 
rushed  to  commercial  departments  everywhere  in  ponderous 
numbers . 

1.  Blackstone,  E.G. , "Research  Studies  in  Com.Edu.",  Monograph 
in  Edu. ,  Univ.  of  Iowa,  1st  series  #9,  Nov.-l,  I928,  p.l68 
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This  was  chaos.     Plenty  of  raw  materials  upon  which  to 
work,  hut  no  capital,  no  labor,  no  tools,  no  managerial  or 
administrative  ability  with  which  to  organize.     There  were 
no  objectives  and  there  was  no  adequate  control.     If  results 
were  poor  under  such  conditions  it  was  the  fault  of  no  one 
in  particular.     Commercial  education  was  the  victim  of 
circumstance,  and  acquired  a  bad  name.     It  also  acquired 
low  educational  standards  if  compared  with  other  forms  of 
educati  on. 

Naturally  those  in  authority  would  give  less  thought 
and  attention  to  that  which  appeared  to  be  a  cheaper  and 
less  important  course.    Many  school  men  were  indifferent 
and  even  hostile  to  its  growth.     Others  hailed  it  with 
welcome,  not  because  of  its  contribution  to  educational 
curricula,  but  rather  because  it  furnished  a  place  to 
slough  off  the  undesirable  student,   the  student  who  was 
net  wanted  in  other  departments  of  the  high  school.  Being 
the  victim  of  circumstance,  commercial  education  acquired 
a  stigma  of  low  standards,  weak  students,  poor  teaching, 
and  worthless  content  from  which  it  has  not  yet  fully 
recovered. 

In  a  report  by  the  National  Education  Association 
called  "Business  Education  in  Secondary  Schools,"'^  one 
finds  in  the  introductory  pages  of  this  report  the 
criticism  that,  "Commercial  work  has  hitherto  not  generally 
been  organized  as  a  curriculum  devoted  to  a  specific  object. 
Instead,  it  has  been  a  loosely  formed  group  of  elective 

1.    Published  by  Bureau  cf  Education.     Bulletin  No.  55,  I919 
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studies  to  which  were  added  a  certain  number  of  vague 
subjects,  and  as  such  it  has  failed  to  give  the  unity- 
necessary  in  any  really  effective  system  of  education." 

Starting  from  this  view  of  the  deficiency  of  existing 
curricula  the  report  continues;     "In  a  general  way, 
commercial  education  up  to  the  present  has  attempted  to 
meet  distinct  business  needs: 

First,  and  most  definite  of  these,  is  the  training  of 
stenographers;  and  second  is  the  training  of  bookkeepers 
and  clerks  for  general  office  work.     These  two  functions 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  the  full  obligation  of 
commercial  education. 

Third,  the  need  that  business  education  has  recently 
undertaken  to  meet,  is  the  training  for  secretarial  work 
of  those  who  have  had  a  broader  fundamental  education  and 
who  wish  to  take  more  responsible  positions  than  to  be 
merely  stenographers.     Stenography  and  typewriting  are 
made  elements  in  the  training  of  secretaries,  but  to  these 
are  added  numerous  other  professional  studies,  such  as 
economics,   commercial  correspondence,  business  customs, 
and  business  law. 

Fourth,  the  need  that  commercial  education  now  seeks 
to  supply  is  the  demand  for  salesmen.    This  involves  not 
only  training  in  the  principles  of  salesmanship,  meeting 
the  public,  making  a  sale,  etc.,  but  also  a  broader 
training  in  business,  knowledge  of  merchandise,  and  the 
cultivation  of  taste." 
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Commercial  education  should  have  a  much  wider  purpose 
than  the  training  of  stenographers  and  bookkeepers.  Already 
the  broadened  commercial  education  has  addressed  itself  to 
the  task  of  training  for  service  in  the  community,  for 
participation  in  social  life,  and  for  knowledge  of,  and 
ability  to  adapt  one's  self  to,  business  as  a  whole.  Such 
subjects  as  economics,  business  organization,  advertising, 
salesmanship,  and  store  practice  are  relatively  new,  and 
yet  in  their  entirety  they  make  a  new  purpose  of  business 
education  comparable  with,   if  not  more  important  than, 
stenography  or  bookkeeping.    Young  people  trained  for  the 
broader  and  more  professional  aspects  of  commercial  life 
have  every  prospect  of  finding  for  themselves  highly  useful 
places  in  business  as  they  demonstrate  their  fitness  for 
more  responsible  duties. 

There  is  the  belief  expressed  in  the  report^  that  the 
commercial  curriculum  should  do  something  more  than  train 
for  technique.     "If  commercial  education  is  to  secure  and 
hold  an  honored  place  in  education,   it  must  not  only 
provide  for  the  needs  of  those  who  must  enter  business  at 
an  early  age,  but  it  m.ust  prepare  the  largest  possible 
number  of  pupils  for  the  competitive  conditions  of  modern 

business  To  give  ill-prepared  and  immature  boys  and 

girls  a  highly  specialized  training  without  a  background 
of  intelligence  and  life  interest,  and  to  rush  these  young 
people  into  business  at  an  early  age,  appears  like  ex- 
ploiting children  either  to  commercial  greed  of  employers, 
or  to  the  selfishness  and  shortsighted  prejudices  of  their 


1.     Ibid.,  p. 22 
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familles.     It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  'needs 
of  the  community'   can  be  best  met  by  giving  full  regard  to 
the  rights  of  young  people  themselves . •♦'^ 

Nothing  of  a  highly  technical  nature  should  be  given 
in  the  regular  high-school  commercial  course  prior  to  the 
Junior  year  excepting  such  technique  as  will  help  the 
student  in  his  work  as  a  student,  i.e.,  typewriting  and 
possibly  stenography. 

•^The  best  kind  of  commercial  education  is  the  kind  that 
takes  into  consideration  the  development  of  the  individual 
into  a  worthy  member  of  society.     The  commercial  worker  who 
lacks  an  appreciation  for  the  finer  things  of  life,  and  who 
is  unable  to  understand  his  relationship  to  the  social  group 
with  all  of  its  duties,  functions,  and  responsibilities,  is 
not  the  most  efficient  worker.     The  following  human 
activities  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all 
educational  curricula:     physical,   industrial,  intellectual, 
political,  social,  aesthetic,  and  religious.     The  principal 
emphasis  in  commercial  education  is  upon  the  industrial^ 
activity,  and  we  need  to  be  mindful  of  the  importance  of 
development  of  the  other  qualities  in  the  individual . 

Commercial  course  graduates  do  not  enter  college.  The 
trifling  percentage  of  those  who  go  on  either  for  commer- 
cial work  or  for  other  work  is  almost  negligible.     There  is 
little  in  the  commercial  course  as  at  present  organized  to 

1.  Ibid.,  p. 22 

2.  Blackstone,  E .  G .,  "Research  Studies  in  Com.  Edu.**, 
Monograph  in  Edu.,  Univ.  of  Iowa,  1st  series  #9, 
Nov.  1,  1928,  p.22i4. 
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lead  a  child  who  does  not  come  from  a  home  interested 
in  college  work  toward  the  fields  of  higher  education. 
In  addition,  commercial  graduates  are,  very  commonly, 
not  prepared  for  college.    Universities  will  not  accept, 
in  many  instances,  the  technical  courses  for  college 
entrance  requirements.     This  last  matter  is  only  another 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  commercial  student  is  given  a 
faulty  training.    Lured  frequently  into  a  narrow 
technical  course  ty  the  false  caption  "Training  for 
Business,**  the  student,  youthful  and  impressionable,  is 
given  no  view  of  the  tremendous  social  significance  of 
his  work,  and  is  turned  out  lacking  the  desire  for  more 
education,  or  having  it,  unqualified  to  proceed. 
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CKAPTER  VTir 

TENDENCY  TC  STRESS  PREPARATION  FOR  A  VOCATION  IN  COI.TI.^ERCIAL 

EDUCATION 

The  commercial  curriculum,  along  vr!      home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  and  agriculture,  has  come  into  the  secondary 
school  as  a  result  of  demand. 

Because  it  is  estimated  that  "from  1^0  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  high  school  students  throughout  the  country  are  taking 
at  least  some  commercial  work,"'^  we  can  see  that  commercial 
education  is  an  important  part  of  secondary  education. 

Koos,  basing  his  statement  upon  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,   shows  that  ^1^2  per  cent 
of  the  high  school  pupils  in  the  school  year  1921-22  were 
enrolled  in  commercial  subjects."      In  I928  Lomax  placed 
the  figure  at  kS'S  per  cent."^    Those  boys  and  girls  who  are 
graduated  from  commercial  courses  need,  even  more  than 
college  preparatory  students,  who  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  them  in  the  university,  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
social  outtook.     The  common  practice  has  been  to  link  the 
intellectual  interests  and  social  outlook  with  the  college 
preparatory  student  and  to  emphasize  in  commercial  work  only 
the  development  of  practical  interests.     It  is  doubtful  if 
many  schools  do  this.     Rather  do  they  develop  one  specialized 
skill.     Few  schools  open  up  a  variety  of  interests  for  the 

1.  Lord,  lona  Jurden,   "Looking  Ahead  in  Com.  Edu.,"  The 
Balance  Sheet,  April  I928,  p-kl^ 

2.  Koos,  Leonard  B.,  "The  Amer.  Secondary  School,"  Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  I927,  p.i4.90 

3.  Lomax,  Paul  S.  ,  "Vi'hat  Kind  of  Business  Education  Do  V/e 
Want?"    The  Balance  Sheet,  February,  I928,  p. 3 
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pupils.     Each  child  chooses,  more  or  less  blindly,  some 
phase  of  commercial  work,  pursues  it  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  is  graduated  from  the  commercial  department.  • 

Although  an  examination  of  numerous  courses  of 
study  failed  to  reveal  objectives,  those  which  are  available 
indicate  this  tendency  to  stress  preparation  for  a  vocation. 

The  Denver  objectives,  listed  by  Koos  in  "The  American 
Secondary  School"  are:^ 

1.  To  aid  a  pupil  to  discover  and  begin  to  develop 

his  ability  along  commercial  lines. 

2.  To  give  pupils  who  may  leave  school  early  basic 
training  which  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  what- 
ever line  he  may  find  himself  located. 

3*     To  give  introductory  vocational  training  in  so  far 
as  possible  for  those  commercial  occupations  which 
surveys  show  are  entered  by  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  school  during  junior  school  days. 

Ij..     To  make  future  commercial  education  more  vital  and 
meaningful  regardless  of  length  of  time  it  may  be 
pursued. 

Each  of  these  is  strictly  vocational. 

Lomax  has  outlined  the  objectives  of  commercial 

2 

education  in  four  main  types: 

1.  Knowledge  aims--'the  sum  total  of  acquired 
information  or  ascertained  facts. 

2.  Kabit  aims — the  tendency  to  acquire  fixed  ways  of 
reacting  to  particular  situations. 

3»     Ideal  aim--an  individual  or  group  characteristic 


1.  Koos,  Leonard  V.,  op.cit.,  p»k.^O 

2.  Lomax,  Paul  S.,  "Commercial  Teaching  Problems,"  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1928,  p. 39 
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which  is  an  'object  of  desire.' 
ij..     Power  aim — the  ability  to  do,  the  ability  to 

control  the  circumstances  of  life,  the  ability  to 
conform  to  and  transform  the  social  environment, 
the  ability  to  apply  knowledge,  habits  and 
ideals  to  the  effective  solution  of  problems. 

Johnson's  objectives  fall  into  two  divisions  correspond- 
ing to  the  college  preparatory  and  vocational  divisions."^ 

1.  To  prepare  pupils  to  enter  business  directly  on 
leaving  secondary  school. 

2.  To  prepare  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  future  training  in  business. 

2 

The  St.  Louis  Commercial  Course  of  Study    contains  the 
following  general  aims  for  commercial  subjects: 

1.  To  gain  a  knowledge  of  prevailing  methods  of 
business  procedure. 

2.  To  acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  vocational 
significance  of  commercial  subjects. 

3»     To  obtain  knowledge  of  one's  personal  abilities 
and  limitations  necessary  for  intelligent 
educational  and  vocational  choice. 

II-.    To  form  personal  habits  conducive  to  success  in 
business. 

5»     To  develop  a  scientific  attitude  toward  business 
services  and  business  management. 

6.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  need  for  proper 
recreation  to  offset  the  physical  and  mental 

strain  arising  from  the  intensity  and  specialization 
of  modern  commerce. 

7.  To  apply  to  home  life  the  desirable  knowledge, 
habits,   ideals,  and  appreciations  acquired  in 
business  training. 

8.  To  develop  the  ideal  of  service  to  society  as  an 
important  function  of  business. 

9»     To  acquire  such  knowledge  and  training  as  will 
prepare  one  for  remunerative  employment. 

10.     To  form  proper  appreciations  of  the  importance  of 
good  citizenship,  good  health,  and  a  broad  and 
thorough  education  as  a  foundation  for  success  in 
business  vocations. 


1.  Johnson,  A.W.,  "College  Entrance  Credits  for  Ccmercial 
Subjects,"    The  Teachers  Journal  and  Abstract,  T,  P*39 

2.  Lomax,  Paul  S.,  "Commercial  Teaching  Problems,"-  New  York, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  I928,  p.l^8-i4.9 
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Yoder  has  set  up  two  objectives  of  commercial  education: 

1.  General  training  in  business  principles. 

2.  Occupational  activities  in  business  procedure. 

2 

Weersing    says  that  the  range  of  objectives  has 
been  from  specialized  training  to  the  furnishing  of  an  outlet 
for  pupils  of  low  intelligence.     It  is  his  belief  that  there 
should  be  more  to  commercial  education  than  |)reparation  for  a 
vocation.     He  has  minimized  the  vocational  aims  and  has  added 
two  nonvocational  aims:     first,  the  broadly  practical,  and 
second,  the  cultural  and  broadly  educational.     Because  the 
"generally  practical"  and  the  "cultural"  are  brought  into  the 
picture,  these  are  superior  to  the  preceding  objectives. 

The  Texas  high  school  objectives  most  completely  get 

away  from  the  vocational  aspect  and  in  that  respect  are 
3 

excellent : 

1.  It  must  make  possible  the  proper  physical 
foundation  for  life's  activities. 

2.  It  must  furnish  a  background  for  an  appreciation 
of  the  finer  attributes  of  life. 

3.  It  must  create  ability  and  desire  to  join  in  the 
common  work  of  the  community. 

It  must  prepare  for  and  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
social  and  economic  values  of  a  commercial  vocation. 
5.     It  must  train  for,  or  give  a  basis  of,  a  technical 
commercial  occupation. 

It  is  unwise  to  consider  commercial  education  objectives 

as  different  from  the  general  objectives  of  education.  No 

one  thinks  of  setting  up  college  preparatory  objectives  as 

separate  from  general  objectives.     The  very  attempt  to  make 

them  different  is  what  vocationalizes  commercial  education. 


1.  Yoder,  CI,'.,   "Suggestions  for  Analyzing  the  Year's  Work  in 
Commercial  Subjects."     Com.Edu.  XIV,  March  I929*,  pp.3-t 

2.  Weersing,  Frederick  J.,  "The  Non- Vocational  Values  of 
Com.  Edu.,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  Llarch  I929,  pp,l95 ,196 , 200. 

3.  Texas,  Bulletin  of  State  Dept.   of  Edu.,  TV,  No. 2,  Feb.  I928 
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CUTSTiuTDING  GOCD  POINTS  IN  COlIIuERCTAL  EDUCATION 
IN  I.IEETING  "N'EEDS  CF  SOCIETY" 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THROUGH  THE  LIEDIULI  CF  INTELLIGENCE  ANT  PROGNOSTIC 

TESTS,  cc::i.:erctal  education  has  i^iade  an  effort  to 
detep:.:ine  the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  work  in  the 

field  of  business 

The  intelligence  tests  given  to  determine  the  mental 
age  of  the  child  and  to  learn  as  far  as  possible  his 
particular  leanings  and  aptitudes  have  tecome  well 
established.     That  these  tests  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  important  information  up  to  a  certain  point  can 
hardly  be  questioned.     That  they  are  entirely  reliable 
and  accurate  in  their  findings  no  well  informed  educator 
or  psychologist  will  claim.     Variations  in  temperament 
and  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  are  given 
are  so  great  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  ideal 
condition  for  giving  the  tests  is  approximated.  Scientific 
testing  is,  however,  very  valuable,  showing  the  comparative 
mental  age  and  particular  ability  of  the  child.    Many  of 
the  leading  school  systems  of  the  country  have  their  own 
specialist  whose  sole  work  is  to  supervise  and  direct 
tests  given  in  groups  to  children  in  the  grades  and  junior 
high  schools,  and  to  this  specialist  parents  and  school 
principals  may  send  children  for  individual  diagnosis. 

The  construction  of  prognostic  tests  for  the  deter- 
mination of  special  aptitude  in  shorthand  and  typewriting 
particularly  has  received  a  certain  amount  of  attention 
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recently  and  represents  a  distinct  trend  in  business 
education. 

As  yet  prognostic  tests  which  are  thoroughly  reliable 
have  not  been  constructed.     Neither  Dr.  Hoke  nor  the  editors 
of  the  "American  Shorthand  Teacher,"  who  have  been  follow- 
ing the  results  of  the  Hoke  tests  with  considerable  care, 
feel  that  the  tests  are  dependable  in  their  present  form, 
but  they  do  feel  that  they  represent  a  distinct  effort  in 
the  right  direction.     The  tests  will  doubtless  be  revised 
and  improved  from  time  to  time  to  make  them  more  effective. 

Miss  Marie  E.  Marik,  of  the  Haaren  Cooperative  High 
School,  New  York  City,  conducted  an  exter^sive  classroom 
study  in  which  she  used  the  Blackstone  diagnostic  type- 
writing tests.     At  the  close  of  this  experiment  she 
indicates  her  findings,  but  does  not  say  that  she  feels 
the  results  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of  comparative  ability. 

Seven  types  of  studies  are  being  carried  on--those 
having  to  do  with  (1)  prognostic  tests,  (2)  diagnostic 
tests,  (3)  achievement  tests,  (4.)  analysis  of  the  work  of 
the  stenographers,  ( 5)measurement  of  difficulty  of 
dictation  material,  (6)  method  of  presentation  of  teach- 
ing materials,  and  (7)  vocabulary  studies. 

"Present  diagnostic  tests  do  not  appear  to  have  a 
sufficient  degree  of  reliability  for  general  school  use. 
However,  the  methods  of  approach  are  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  stenography.""^ 

1.     "Vitalizing  the  High-School  Curriculum,"  Research 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Pub. 

by  Research  Division,  N.E.A.  ,  Wash.,  D.C,  Sept.  1929,p.228 


Some  experimentation  with  diagnostic  tests  which 
reveal  weak  spots  in  instruction  or  in  the  learning  of 
pupils,  is  under  way."^     They  show  the  need  of  making 
careful  and  detailed  analysis  of  errors  in  order  to 
improve  teaching. 

Studies  which  show  that  approximately  1,000 

words  constitute  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  the  words 
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used  ty  the  average  person,  and  Horn's     study  which 
lists  the  ten  thousand  words  most  frequently  used  in 
business  and  social  correspondence  offer  the  most 
reliable  vocabularies  from  which  to  select  words  for 
shorthand  classes. 

The  trend  toward  sociological  tests  attempts  to 
find  out  not  what  the  pupil  knows  but  how  he  uses  what 
he  knows  in  actual  situations.     This  trend  is  somewhat 
new,  but  very  important.     Emphasis  is  upon  pupil-doings, 
the  development  of  habits  and  controls  through 
participation  and  use. 

"^'he  outstanding  tests  in  bookkeeping  are  the 
Carlson  tests.    These  are  achievement  tests  and  are  well 
standardized,  being  based  on  thousands  of  cases.     In  penman- 
ship there  are  several  scales  which  measure  quality  of  penmanship 


1.  Rollinson,  Ethel  A.,  "Diagnostic  Shorthand  Tests,'* 
Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  M.Y. ,  l^2l\., 

2.  Horn,  Ernest,  "A  Basic  "Writing  Vocabulary,"  Iowa  City, 
Univ.  of  Iowa  Monographs  in  Education,  Univ.  of  Iowa  Press,  I926 
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and  at  least  one  which  measures  faults  In  handwriting. 
These  are  used  all  over  the  country  and  may  be  said  to  be 
well  standardized,  though  some  teachers  feel  the  norms  are 
too  low.     In  typewriting,  the  Elackstone  -(achievement  Tests 
are  standardized  and  show  how  fast  and  how  accurately  a 
student  should  write  at  the  end  of  each  of  six  semesters. 
These  tests  are  based  on  the  stroke  instead  of  the  word. 

Besides  being  useful  as  measures  of  progress  in  the 
classroom,   some  of  the  standard  achievement  tests  may 
serve  as  trade  tests;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  student 
has  completed  the  course  he  may  be  tested  to  find  out 
whether  he  has  developed  the  degree  of  proficiency  de- 
manded in  the  business  world.    To  use  an  achievement  test 
in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  first  to  give  it  to  a  group 
of  employed  workers  and  to  find  the  "critical  score" 
below  which  employers  will  not  accept  a  worker.  For 
example,  in  some  city  school  systems  the  placement 
officers  refuse  to  recommend  a  graduate  of  the  stenographic 
course  for  a  position  until  he  passes  such  a  test  above  a 
certain  mark. 

Just  as  some  investigators  have  been  trying  to  devise 
tests  of  aptitude  for  typing,  so  others  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  devise  tests  of  clerical  aptitude.     This  term  is 
vague;  but  it  seems  to  mean,  among  other  things,  filing, 
sorting,  alphabetizing,  computation,  and  the  like.     It  is 


impossible  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  description  of  the 
efforts  being  made  in  this  direction,  but  no  such  test 
has  been  scientifically  proved  to  be  adequate.     One  of 
the  reasons  is  that  clerical  work  is  not  a  unitary  thing: 
it  consists  of  numerous  tasks  quite  diverse  in  nature.  It 
is  highly  improbable  that  anyone  will  ever  be  able  to 
devise  a  test  which  includes  all  these  aptitudes  even  if 
they  existed.     Most  people  have  thcidea  that  every  person 
is  born  with  a  special  aptitude  for  some  vocation.     This  is 
an  erroneous  conception.     People  are  not  born  to  be  typists, 
stenographers,  salesmen,  file  clerks,  and  the  like.  Vo- 
cational aptitudes  do  not  exist  within  most  individuals. 
This  is  the  chief  reason  for  our  failure  to  devise  tests 
of  the  sort  so  ardently  desired. 

In  the  old  days,  and  that  not  so  very  long  ago,  tests 
were  considered  nothing  more  than  a  means  of  discovering 
how  much  the  pupil  had  retained  of  what  he  had  read  or 
been  told,  with  perhaps  a  further  opportunity  for  deter- 
mining his  ability  to  put  those  facts  together  through 
the  powers  of  reasoning.     But  today  it  is  realized  that 
while  successfully  serving  these  ends,  too,  a  good  test 
may  be  made  to  satisfy  a  great  aany  other  useful  purposes 
at  the  same  time.     Besides  measuring  the  retention  of 
facts  and  the  perception  of  their  relation  to  each  other, 
measuring  the  ability  to  exercise  reason  and  judgment,  and 
helping  the  pupil  to  review  and  recall  v^fhat  he  has  learned, 
they  may  measure  the  efficiency  of  a  teacher  and  indicate 
how  teaching  may  be  improved;  they  may  assist  in  diagnosing 
the  difficulties  in  the  learning  process  for  individuals 
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and  for  the  class  as  a  whole  and  suggest  remedial 
measures;  they  may  permit  comparison  between  the  work 
done  ty  one  set  of  pupils  and  that  done  by  others,  and 
between  the  performances  of  the  same  pupil  at  different 
times;  they  may  give  definite  objective  standards  to 
the  pupils;  they  may  further  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
and  incite  them  to  greater  efforts;  and  they  may  be 
used  for  purposes  of  placement  and  classification. 

Although  the  general  aims  and  objectives  of 
testing  are  the  same  for  the  commercial  field  as  for 
other  secondary  fields,  yet  the  commercial  teacher 
should  expect  to  derive  from  tests  information  not 
looked  for  by  other  teachers,  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  pupils  in 
relation  to  the  business  vocations.     The  tests  used  in 
this  field  must  be  designed  to  measure  skills  as  well  as 
knowledge  and  may  in  that  respect  be  of  special  -types,  and 
they  may  very  possibly  be  made  to  possess  greater 
validity  than  usual  by  being  tried  out  on  workers  in  the 
actual  business  world  as  a  basis  for  creating  standards. 
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CH AFTER  X 


THE  TEJIDEMCY  TO  IvIAKE  LOCAL,  AND  NATIONAL  STUDIES  AND 
SURVEYS  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ADJUSTING  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE 
COI-aiERCIAL  COURSES  TO  ADAPT  IT  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE 
COIvu^JNTTY 

A  very  important  method  of  research  first  used  in 
vocational  education  has  been  adopted  by  commercial 
teachers.     This  is  the  survey.     The  commercial  survey 
seeks  to  learn  what  must  be  done  to  fit  the  commercial 
courses  of  the  high  schools  to  the  demands  of  the  job. 
The  usual  method  of  securing  the  data  on  which  surveys 
are  hased  is  the  questionnaire  method.     During  recent 
years  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  preparation  of  the 
questionnaire,  care  in  the  selection  of  the  questions 
and  in  making  contacts  with  those  from  whom  information 
is  sought.     Because  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  procedure, 
it  developed  that  the  sender  of  a  questionnaire  must 
secure  strong  educational  backing  if  he  expects  to 
receive  a  large  percentage  of  replies  to  his  questionnaire. 

Some  of  the  most  important  nation-wide  surveys  con- 
ducted in  the  United  States  are  those  by  the  Federal  Board 
Cor  Vocational  Education.     Two  names  are  outstanding  in 
the  work  of  the  Federal  Board.     These  are  Professor  F.G. 
Nichols,  now  of  Harvard  University,  and  Mr.  Earn  Barn* 
hart,  now  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Education  Service  of  the 
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Federal  Board.     These  two  men  have  sponsored  many  pieces 
of  research  in  commercial  education.     The  pioneer  survey 
was  one  which  sought  accurate  information  about  junior 
commercial  occupations.     It  consisted  of  a  personal 
canvass  of  clerical  workers  in  twenty  cities  of  the  United 
States.     As  a  result  of  their  study,  the  Federal  Board 
workers  recommended  that  special  vocational  training  should 
not  be  given  to  the  exclusion  of  general  business  and 
academic  education  but  that  differentiated  business  courses 
should  be  provided  wherever  possible. 

Another  study  by  the  Federal  Board  sought  to  discover 
the  kinds  of  office  and  stenographic  positions  held  by 
seniors  betv/een  the  ages  of  18  and  30*        personal  canvass 
of  workers  in  eight  cities  led  the  investigators  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  bookkeepers  was  small  indeed,  that 
stenographic  and  office  machine  work  was  largely  done  by 
women,  and  that  selling  employed  a  large  number  of  workers. 

A  local  survey  of  the  requirements  of  employers  may 
well  be  made  by  commercial  educators.     In  fact,  the 
practice  of  making  local  surveys  is  growing,  and  many  of 
the  surveys  which  have  been  made  have  disclosed  astonishing 
facts  regarding  weaknesses  of  the  comirtercial  curriculum 
when  judged  by  employers.     Such  surveys  necessitate  the 
securing  of  facts  from  business  men,  but  in  securing  these 
facts,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  antagonize  those  from  whom 
information  is  sought.     There  is  an  increasing  protest 
against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  questionnaires  by 
teachers  and  graduate  students  which  is  well  expressed  by 
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Dean  E.  S.  Furniss  of  the  Yale  Graduate  School  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  questionnaire  nuisance  says,  "T  am  sure 
everyone  will  agree  that  the  present  situation  is  well- 
nigh  intolerable ,       and  by  Dean  G.  Carl  Huber  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan  who  says, 

"I  have  spent  many  hours  endeavoring  to  fill  cut  question- 
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ngires,  which  T  felt  were  of  relatively  little  purpose." 
These  two  statements  by  prominent  educators  to  a  large 
extent  express  the  opinions  of  business  men  also.  In 
making  a  local  survey,  therefo.re,   it  may  be  better  for 
teachers  to  call  on  business  men  than  to  mail  them 
questionnaires.     If  the  task  is  too  great  to  permit 
personal  calls,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  question- 
naire used  as  simple  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  recipient 
understand  that  the  survey  is  being  undertaken  in  order  that 
the  school  may  cooperate  more  fully  with  the  business 
community. 

Many  secondary  school  commercial  departments  are  making 
surveys  of  their  own  local  situations  to  discover  not  only 
what  commercial  courses  to  offer,  but  also  what  office 
equipment  is  essential.     To  illustrate,  a  survey  made  in 
Point  Pleasant,  T/est  Virginia, 3  showed  that  a  well  equipped 
commercial  department  should  have  typewriters,  adding 
machines,  cash  registers,  bookkeeping  machines,  and  check 
writers,  since  these  are  used  in  almost  every  business  or  office. 

1.  Kelly,  Robert  L. ,  "The  Revolt  Against  Questionable 
Questionnaires,"  Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges,  Nov.  I93I 

2.  Ibid 

3.  The  Balance  Sheet,  October,  I927 

Boston  University 
i'chool  of  Education 
Lib  rary 
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A  survey  made  in  New  Orleans     to  determine  whether  the 

local  commercial  curriculum  was  so  constructed  as  to  prepare 

particularly  for  initial  employment  and  subsequent  promotion 

in  the  special  kinds  of  office  and  store  occupations  led  to 

these  recommendations: 

"Since  promotion  tears  more  of  a  direct  relation  to  the 
individual  and  the  quality  of  his  work  that  it  does  to  the 
immediate  position,   it  is  necessary  that  the  special 
aptitudes  of  students  receive  the  consideration  due,  so 
that  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  the  work  which  they  like 
best. 

Since  future  promotion  as  well  as  immediate  placement 
is  kept  in  mind  in  preparation  for  business,  specific 
vocational  training  should  not  be  given  to  the  exclusion 
of  general  business  and  academic  subjects. 

Since  the  proportion  of  those  who  enter  the  specific 
bookkeeping  field  is  small,  the  undue  amount  of  time  given 
to  this  subject  in  the  school  curriculum  should  be  reduced.** 

If  research  in  commercial  education  continues  to 

reveal  new  fields  and  methods  as  it  has  during  recent  years, 

those  of  us  who  are  alive  twenty-five  years  from  nov/  will 

scarcely  recognize  our  ov^n  subjects.     Behind  this  great 

movement  is  a  profound  belief  on  the  part  of  the  educators 

of  the  United  States  that  cnly  that  inst^'uction  which  can 

stand  the  acid  test  of  investigation  and  only  the  best 

methods  of  instruction  will  help  realize  our  ideal.  Through 

research  and  experimentation,  we  hope  to  come  closer  to  our 

ideal  of  giving  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  United  States  a 

broad  general  training  and  in  addition,   training  for  the 

specific  tasks  which  are  demanded  by  business. 

1.     "Vitalizing  the  High-School  Curriculum,"  Research 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Pub.  by 
Research  Division,  N.E.A.,  Washington,  D.C ,  Sept.  1929,p.225 
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Some  years  ago  commercial  teachers  began  to  say, 
"It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  study  commercial  education  as 
it  is  now  given  in  our  schools.    T/e  must  analyze  business 
activities  and  discover  better  methods  to  use  in  training 
for  business.     If  we  are  to  train  these  boys  and  girls 
properly,  we  must  discover  into  what  jobs  they  go  when 
they  leave  us,  what  workers  on  these  jobs  actually  do, 
and  what  training  is  needed  for  helping  workerswin  pro- 
motion."   With  this  purpose  in  mind,  commercial  teachers 
have  gche  directly  into  business  offices,   they  have 
investigated  the  number  of  positions  open  for  workers 
in  their  community,  they  have  observed  the  employee, 
they  have  interviewed  him  and  his  employer,  and  they 
have  recorded  the  facts  as  they  have  found  them  and 
then  they  have  recommended  m.odif ications  in  the  content 
of  courses  and  Methods  of  instruction  in  accordance  with 
their  findings. 

One  of  the  first,  and  most  important  job  analysis 
made  in  the  field  of  commercial  education  was  an  analysis 
of  secretarial  duties  and  traits.     The  authors  of  this 
study  undertook  to  determine  the  duties  of  a  secretary 
and  the  traits  of  a  successful  secretary  by  means  of 
interviews  with  secretaries  and  employees.     They  listed 
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a  total  of  871  se.cretarial  duties.^    Of  these  specific 
duties,  I4.7  traits    were  ranked  in  order  of  frequency  and 
considered  the  fundamental  ones  upon  which  efficiency 
of  performance  is  based. 

This  illustration  of  the  job  analysis  will  indicate 
one  way  in  which  commercial  teachers  are  searching  for 
truth  regarding  their  work. 


1.  Butts,  Frances  M., "Social  Adjustment  Through 
Commercial  Education,"  Commercial  Education  Bulletin 
No.  1,  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  1931 1  p»21 

2.  Ibid 


CHAPTER  XT 


SOCTAL-EUSII^TSS  SUBJECTS  KA^/E  FCUrJD  THEIR  V;AY  INTO  THE 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

The  social-business  sutjects  (Industrial  History, 
History  of  Commerce,  Economics,  Commercial  Geography, 
Commercial  Law,  Business  English,  Salesmanship,  Ad- 
vertising, Commercial  Organization),  have  found  their 

way  into  the  secondary  schools  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

1 

Lyon's  study  of  the  status  of  social-business  subjects 
in  secondary  schools  in  19^9  showed  that  Commercial  Law, 
Economic  Geography,  and  Economics  were  required  in  the 
business  curricula  of  most  high  schools.     In  one  social- 
business  subject  we  have  made  a  very  decided  advance. 
Junior  Business  Training  was  hardly  known  in  19^9 •     Now  it 
is  one  of  the  major  business  subjects,  ranking  with  Book- 
keeping, Stenography,  and  Typewriting  in  importance,  in 
terms  of  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

The  social-business  subjects  serve  two  main  purposes 
in  the  curriculum; 

1.  That  of  giving  training  in  certain  types  of  business 
activities  in  which  all  members  of  organized  society  are 
engaged  regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  business  as  such 

or  not,  and 

2.  That  of  giving  training  in  certain  broad  types  of 
business  activities  that  are  desirable  vocationally  for 
some  business  occupations,  though,  because  of  their  lack 

1.     Lyon,  Leverett  S.,   "A  Survey  of  Commercial  Education  in 
The  Public  High  Schools  of  the  United  States,"  Supplementary 
Educational  Monographs,  Vol. 11,  No.5«f  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press 

1919 
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of  technical  requirements,  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
absolutely  essential. 

Every  person,  even  though  not  in  business  himself, 
comes  into  contact  with  business  when  he  buys  for  the 
home;  he  meets  it  in  the  bank;  he  uses  it  to  travel;  it 
aids  him  in  spending  his  leisure  more  satisfactorily.  Tf 
he  understands  the  mechanism  of  business,   if  he  realizes 
its  need  for  social  control,  and  if  he  is  conscious  of  its 
basic  principles,  he  will  find  it  a  far  greater  instrument 
toward  his  happiness  than  if  he  is  in  comparative  ignorance 
of  it.     For  giving  the  non-business  student  this  acquaintance 
with  business,  the  social-business  subjects  are  admirably 
fitted. 

Many  types  of  business  occupations,  particularly  various 
types  of  unspecialized  clerkships  and  minor  executive 
positions,  do  not  require  any  definite  technical  knowledge. 
Yet  success  in  these  occupations  does  require  a  broad 
realization  of  the  functioning  of  business.     Training  in 
the  activities  that  give  a  better  realization  of  business 
as  a  social  control  can  be  best  obtained  through  the  social- 
business  subjects,  for  they  deal  with  law  as  an  Instrument 
of  business  control,  with  geography  as  it  molds  our  paths 
of  commerce,  with  history  as  it  shapes  the  progress  of  our 
business  development,  and  with  the  numerous  other  factors 
that  influence  our  conduct  in  satisfying  our  wants  for 
goods  and  services. 

Nearly  every  subject  which  would  be  considered  as 
important  in  a  modern  university  school  of  commerce  has 
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found  some  place  in  a  secondary-school  curriculum.  The 
subjects  of  this  group  which  are  most  commonly  offered 
are  those  which  have  longest  been  substantial  parts  of 
college  and  university  courses. 

"The  content  of  the  courses  in  social  studies 
taken  by  the  commercial  pupils  should  not  be  different 
from  that  of  the  courses  taken  by  the  other  pupils  in  a 
school.     In  the  first  place,   it  would  not  be  practicable. 
In  a  small  school,  especially,  it  is  necessary  that 
students  from  all  departments  come  together  for  certain 
courses,  such  as  civics  and  history,  and  even  in  large 
schools  it  is  not  as  a  rule  advisable  to  give  a  course 
with  one  content  for  one  group  of  pupils  and  another 
for  other  groups. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  these  courses  should  not  be  the  same  for  all  pupils. 
The  courses  in  social  science  form  a  most  important  part 
of  the  general  background  which  every  American  citizen 
should  have  that  he  may  appreciate  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  society  in  which  he  expects  to  live  out  his 
life.     It  is  just  as  necessary  that  a  commercial  pupil, 
soon  to  enter  the  complex  world  of  business,  should  have 
accurate  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  government  and 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own,  and  of  the  part  he  is  ex- 
pected to  play  in  the  world,  as  that  a  pupil  preparing 
for  college  should  have  these  same  realizations.  These 
courses  are  even  more  important  for  the  commercial 
student  than  for  the  other  students:     first,  because  he 
is  at  once  to  be  in  more  immediate  contact  with  people. 
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institutions,  and  situations  calling  for  prompt  and 
worthy  decisions  and  actions;  second,  because  this  is 
presumably  the  end  of  his  formal  education,  and  he  will 
have  no  further  opportunity  for  such  courses;  third,  now 
is  the  time,   if  ever,  when  his  interest  must  be  aroused 
in  the  problems  contained  in  the  field  of  the  social 
sciences,  when  he  must  be  encouraged  to  think  independently 
and  to  read  and  form  opinions  without  guidance  from  a 
teacher.  "-^ 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  "learn  the 
business"  through  experience,  hence  something  in  addition 
to  skill  training  is  needed.     Just  how  the  human  mind 
has  reached  its  present  state  is  a  valuable  study.  Such 
courses  are  comprehended  under  the  titles  of  comparative 
psychology,  genetic  psychology,  and  anthropology.  Studies 
similar  to  these  should  precede  the  study  of  civilized  man. 
Considerable  is  being  written  nov^  upon  the  subject  of 
business  ethics.     Here  is  a  content  that  also  looks 
promising.     Ici  commercial  education  we  must  work  toward 
the  development  of  intelligence  and  tested  thought. 


1.  Kitson,  Harry  D. ,  "Commercial  Edu.  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  N.Y.  I929,  p. 296 
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CURRICULUM  SUGGESTIONS  THAT  REFLECT 
"NEEDS  OF  SOCIETY" 
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CHAPTER  XII 

TECHNICAL  ";ORK  SHOULD  BE  PUT  LATE  IN  THE 
CCIvuV.ERCTAL  COURSE 

The  type  of  vocational  technical  work  to  be  given 
to  any  student  should  be  that  which  the  best  evidence 
indicates  will  be  most  useful  to  him  or  her  at  the  age 
of  leaving  school. 

Putting  technical  work  late  not  only  gives  the  pupil 
his  vocational  sharpening  when  he  needs  it,  but  it  saves 
the  great  loss  of  time  and  energy  which  results  from 
giving  unnecessary  vocational  training  which  the  student 
might  have  used  if  he  left  school.     It  will  be  answered, 
of  course,  that  it  is  impossible  always  to  tell  when 
pupils  will  drop  out  of  school.     It  is  true  that  planning 
technical  vocational  training  to  fit  the  drop-out  period 
will  result  in  having  some  students  who  unexpectedly  leave 
school  without  definite  vocational  preparation.    But  these 
losses  will  be  incomparably  less  than  those  which  occur 
from  the  opposite  procedure,  which  is  to  spend  the  pupil's 
time  in  making  him  ready  for  leaving  at  any  time. 

A  further  gain  in  postponing  technical  vocational  work 
comes  in  the  fact  that  time  is  saved  for  training  in 
business  and  social  relationships. 

While  pupils'  length  of  school  expectancy  and  local 
business  conditions  will  bring  different  answers  to  this 
question  of  putting  technical  work  late,  most  school 
authorities  agree  that  specialization  should  not  begin 
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too  early.     To  illustrate,   in  Baltimore,  Md.,^  the  commer- 
cial course  in  the  tenth  grade  of  the  senior  high  school 
is  general  with  the  exception  that  the  students  have  the 
opportunity  of  electing  shorthand  if  they  desire  to  major 
in  stenography.    At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  grade, 
pupils  may  choose  the  particular  field  of  commercial 
training  in  which  they  desire  to  specialize.     At  present, 
in  the  Baltimore  senior  high  schools,  the  pupils  may 
select  one  of  the  following; 

1.  Preparation  for  the  university  school  of  commerce. 

2.  Stenographic  employment 
Accounting 
Retail  selling 

5.     General  business 

0.     Office  practice  and  machine  operation. 

2 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  course  of  study: 

"The  fetudy  of  bookkeeping  should  not  be  started  earlier 
than  the  tenth  year.     It  is  even  better  for  those  special- 
izing in  bookkeeping,  and  expecting  to  remain  in  high  school 
for  four  years,  to  wait  until  the  eleventh  year  to  begin  it, 
and  take  their  second  year  of  bookkeeping  and  their  commer- 
cial practice  concurrently  in  the  twelfth  year.     A  student 
would  thus  spend  three  or  four  periods  a  day  upon  his 
vocational  subject  immediately  preceding  the  time  of  his 
going  from  school  into  the  business  world." 

In  the  foreword  of  the  state  course  of  study  for  the 

high  schools  of  Virginia,  "Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 

that  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  are  deferred 

to  the  third  and  fourth  years.     These  subjects,  if  they 

are  to  be  successfully  taught,  require  as  broad  a  general 

educational  background  as  can  be  secured,  and  as  much 

maturity  as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  puptl." 


1.  Commercial  Education,  course  of  Study  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  City  of  Baltimore,  Department  of 
Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  I925i  p. 10 

2.  High  School  Commercial  Studies,  Course  of  Study,  Los 
Angeles  City-  School  District,  School  Publication,  No.  Ilk-, 
Sept.  1,  1925,  pp. 11-12 
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Tn  St.  Louis,  the  courses  in  accounting^  extend  from 

the  tenth  through  the  twelfth  grades;  the  courses  in 
2 

stenography    extend  from  the  eleventh  through  the  twelfth. 

Business  wants  office  workers  who  have  had  considerable 
training  beyond  the  grammar  school  or  junior  high  school. 
Therefore  the  strictly  vocational  work  of  the  secondary 
schools  should  be  reserved  for  the  senior  high  school 
and  private  schools  requiring  a  high  school  education 
for  entrance. 


1.  Accounting  for  the  High  School,  Curriculum  Bulletin 
No. 36,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  ITo.,  I926 

2.  Stenography  and  Typewriting  for  the  High  School, 
Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  37i  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis, 
I.Io.  1926 
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coIv":erctal  education  need  not  uTtdertake  to  ferforij  all 
of  the  task  for  education  for  business 

Industry's  demands  for  techniques  should  not  give 
any  cause  for  concern.     There  is  no  reason  why  the 
secondary  school  should  offer  to  each  industry  students 
competent  to  perform  each  detailed  task.     Given  a  sound 
foundation  with,  at  most,  broad  types  of  technical 
training,   industry  through  its  own  training  schools 
should  assume  the  cost  of  special  instruction.  The 
real  cost  to  the  community  as  a  whole  are  far  less  than 
when  a  great  number  of  people  are  trained  in  special 
techniques,  many  of  which  will  n:-t  apply  to  special 
businesses,  and  when  a  number  of  the  people  so  trained 
will  never  make  any  application  of  the  techniques  in 
any  field. 

Social  economy  fixes  the  corporation  school,  some- 
times supplemented  by  the  public  continuation,  post- 
graduate, and  evening  schools,  and  sometimes  by  private 
schools  as  the  proper  agency  for  a  large  share  of  the 
technical  work  which  many  persons  are  anxious  to  place 
in  the  secondary  school. 

Business  expects  more  from  commercial  education  than 
a  knowledge  of  its  needs,  personal  contacts,  an  enriched 
curriculum,  and  proper  placement  of  students.     The  fourth 
and  last  requirement  of  business  is  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated  of  all. 
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It  is  almost  a  paradox  that  v/ith  the  increasing 
efficiency  in  business  and  the  need  for  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  business  does  not  expect  too 
much  of  the  novice.     The  graduates  of  all  commerce 
schools  must  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  They 
must  ascend  through  experience  and  the  instruction 
.willingly  given  by  the  concern.     But  the  business  man 
has  never  been  so  interested  as  he  is  today  in  the  need 
of  a  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  beginner  toward 
the  firm  and  its  work.     The  executive  does  not  take  too 
much  for  granted  as  to  technical  efficiency,  but  he  is 
tremendously  interested  in  responsiveness  to  orders, 
willingness  to  learn  and  not  to  repeat  the  same  error. 
He  desires  cooperation  with  others  and  loyalty  to  the 
firm.     He  does  expect  legibility  in  penmanship,  and 
familiarity  with  the  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic.     If  the  job  requires  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping and  ability  to  use  the  typewriter,  he  expects 
reasonable  facility  on  the  part  of  the  student.  But 
he  is  primarily  interested  in  the  potential  development 
of  the  employee  and  his  willingness  to  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  modern  business. 

Much  can  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
improve  such  traits  as  accuracy  and  application  to  work. 
Clubs  and  social  contacts  can  contribute  to  developing 
personality.     Dr.  E.G.  Blackstone,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  believes  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
active  development  of  character  traits  and  the  integration 
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of  personality.     But  he  concludes  that  the  preaching 
and  precept  method  is  futile.     Success  in  the  future, 
he  contends,  lies  in  direct  methods. 

The  employer  is  paying  for  what  he  gets,  and 
his  purchasing  department  is  likely  to  have  methods 
of  testing  that  uncover  values  in  the  commodities  or 
services  that  he  buys.     Proper  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  com.mercial  education  by  him  is 
generally  the  result  of  one  consideration--merit . 
When  he  is  purchasing  service  in  the  form  of  steno- 
graphy, typewriting,   or  general  clerical  skill,  he  is 
quick  to  recognize  high  school  comtr.ercial  education; 
beyond  this,  he  sees  little  to  recognize.    And,  at 
the  present  time,  the  commercial  department  is  doing 
very  little  to  make  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  unjustifiable. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
SUBJECT  IL^TTER  THAT  PROLICTES  SOCIAL  VALUES 


We  are  all  concerned  with  school  curricula;  not  as 
categorized  compartments,  but  as  media  through  which 
everyone  may  make  a  happier  social  adjustment.  Hence, 
we  are  vitally  concerned  with  any  question  which  would 
seek  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  social  tone  of  a 
community  is  reflected  and  expressed  in  the  curriculum 
of  its  schools,  and  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner 
the  schools  seek  to  express  and  interpret  that  social  tone. 

To  the  business  world  of  today  the  worker  must  bring 
a  skill  in  handling  the  mechanics  of  office  procedure,  a 
broad  general  training  in  business  practice,  and  in  rich 
knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  recognize  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  social  whole  and  his  place  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things. 

In  the  early  days  education  prepared  for  a  future 
life.     Later  attention  was  focused  on  present  conditions 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  understand  these  conditions, 
and  now  while  we  still  are  trying  to  learn  all  about  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  we  are  stressing  the  need  of  the 
individual  and  the  adjustment  he  must  make.    And  here,  is 
the  contribution  of  comm.ercial  education,  which  is 
fundamentally  an  education  for  life  and  for  livelihood. 
Commercial  education  must  unify  all  these  courses  through 
curricula  and  schools  into  a  living  well-rounded  whole. 
A  satisfactory  progress  of  commercial  education  must  in- 
clude all  those  courses  that  are  needed  for  complete  living. 
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Such  subjects  as  commercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  the  classics  of  the  original 
comrr.ercial  schools,  are  regarded  by  many  as  only  temporary. 
We  have  as  yet  hardly  agreed  as  to  whether  shorthand  should 
be  taught  in  eighteen  lessons,  or  in  four  full  years.  Some 
high  schools  teach  typewriting  eight  semester  while  others 
teach  it  one.     Cther  examples  could  be  cited,  but  the  point 
is  that  we  have  had  no  complete  scientific  method  of  deter- 
mining values. 

Recent  surveys  have  indicated  that  the  relative  numbers 
employed  as  stenographers  and  bookkeepers,  respectively,  may 
be  10  per  cent  or  less  of  the  number  of  employees  in  a  certain 
geographical  section.     It  is  well  known  that  the  modern  office, 
with  its  increasing  specialization  and  use  of  mechanical 
devices,  has  broken  up  former  positions  into  many  subdivisions. 

The  employer  today,  with  the  exception  of  the  type  that  is 
found  in  sm.all  firms,   is  not  so  much  interested  in  the  purely 
vocational  phases  of  bookkeeping  as  he  was  formerly.  The 
executive  who  understands  bookkeeping,  however,  realizes 
that  his  minor  clerk  with  this  training  better  understands 
the  relations  of  his  particular  job  to  the  whole  recording 
system.     This  executive  employs  individuals  for  specialized 
jobs,  but  the  placement  bureaus  of  our  schools  know  that 
this  same  individual  will  ordinarily  give  preference  to  the 
student  who  has  had  several  courses  in  business. 

The  high  school  commercial  curriculum  should  be  broad 
enough  and  solid  enough  to  give  a  student  a  background 
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that  will  permit  him  to  have  a  freedom  of  choice  when  he 
leaves  school,  and  a  chance  of  advancement  after  he  enters 
business.    A  good  foundation  should  he  laid  before  specialization 
begins.    There  should  be  a  general  cultural  base  on  which  to 
build.    After  that,   It  Is  easy  to  specialize.    A  few  months- 
training  will  supply  the  technical  knowledge  required. 

This  new  viewpoint  calls  for  changes  In  methods  of 
teaching  and  changes  in  textbook  presentation.     It  certainly 
calls  for  a  new  emphasis.    The  old-type  vocationally-minded 
teacher  ,r,ay  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to  the  new 
requirements  In  teaching.    We  must,  however,  adjust  our- 
selves for  the  sake  of  commercial  education  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  child. 


""IT  PLAN 


The  commercial  curriculum  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
bd  organized  on  the  unit  year  plan.     In  other  words,  the 
curriculum  should  be  so  planned  that  students  who  drop 
out  at  the  end  of  any  one  year  will  have  completed  a 
sufficient  amount  of  a  subject  to  be  of  pcaotlcal  value 
to  him.     It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  student  to 
take  a  second  year  of  the  subject  In  order  to  make  use  of 
the  part  he  has  already  learned.     Thus  the  first  year  of 
bookkeeping  should  be  comprehensive  enough  that  the 
student  can  use  it  if  he  drops  out  of  school.    A  second 
year  of  bookkeeping  Is  desirable  but  should  not  be 
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essential  in  order  that  he  may  use  his  knowledge  of 
elementary  bookkeeping.     It  is  possible  to  follow  this 
plan  with  practically  all  commercial  subjects  except 
shorthand.     It  Is  questionable  whether  sufficient  short- 
hand can  be  taught  in  one  year  to  enable  the  student  to 
put  it  to  practical  use  without  a  second  year  of  the 
subject. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  TRAINING  COURSE 
A  general  business  training  coarse  of  a  more  liberal 
type  would  probably  be  a  popular  course.     There  are  many 
students,  no  doubt,  who  expect  to  enter  business  with 
their  parents  or  as  employees  of  other  persons  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  or  before,  and  who  do  not 
care  to  specialize  In  shorthand  or  bookkeeping.  Then 
there  are  students  who  have  no  definite  plans  for  employ- 
ment that  would  be  interested  in  a  course  or  program  of 
courses  of  this  kind.     It  should  be  of  some  value  as  an 
orientation  course  for  many  students. 

JUNIOR  BUSINESS  TRi^INING 
The  Junior  Business  Training  must  be  general  rather 
than  specific,  informational  and  instructive  as  to  general 
principles  governing  business  operations  as  a  whole  rather 
than  too  detailed  or  too  elaborate  in  its  treatment  of 
specific  vocations. 

One  point  in  favor  of  making  the  course  informational 
lies  in  the  acknowledged  need  of  the  modern  citizen,  be  he 
professional  or  layman,  executive  or  subordinate,  expert 
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or  tyro,  for  at  least  a  smattering  of  accurate,  reliable 
general  business  knowledge,  that  he  may  successfully  and 
intelligently  transact  those  everyday  business  affairs 
which  seem  an  unescapable  part  of  our  lives  today.  Since 
handling  such  transactions  seldom  require  any  specific 
training  as  a  shipping  cleric,  a  typist,  a  bookkeeper,  or 
what-not,  such  specific  training  would  seem  in  these 
instances  to  involve  lost  time  and  effort. 

The  giving  of  general  fundamental  information  regard- 
ing business — information  as  necessary  and  valuable  to 
the  academic  as  to  the  commerce  student--should  be 
peculiarly  the  task  of  our  modern  course  in  Junior  Business 
Training. 

The  New  Trier  one-semester  course,  open  as  an  elective 
to  all  juniors  and  seniors  and  entitled  "Business  Organ- 
ization and  Administration,"  is  illustrative  of  the  more 
advanced  courses  offered  high-school  students  in  Junior 
Business  Training.     The  immediate  objectives  laid  down  in 
the  course  of  study  are; 

"1.     To  give  pupils  a  background  of  terminology  and 
apperception  of  modern  business.     2.    To  provide  graduates 
of  New  Trier  with  an  understanding  and  knowledge  of  how  a 
modern  business  is  organized  and  how  it  operates.     3»  To 
prepare  the  graduate,  who  is  leaving  to  take  a  position  in 
business,  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
major  problems  in  his  path  of  promotion.  To  lay  a 

broad  background  and  foundation  for  prospective  courses  in 
university  schools  of  business,  which  many  of  our  students 
enter. 


it 
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The  remote  objectives  ixs  stated  in  the  course  of  study 
are:     1.    To  develop  an  attitude  of  cooperation,  loyalty, 
and  helpfulness  toward  the  superior  executives  in  the  joh 
he  may  assume.     2.    To  develop  u  social  comprehension  of 
modern  business  and  its  responsibilities.     3»    To  improve 
individual  business  ethics  through  study  of  politics  and 
their  effects."^ 

A  machine  clerical  training  program  will  relieve  the 
stenography  and  bookkeeping  departments  of  many  students 
who  have  no  aptitude  for  stenographic  or  bookkeeping 
work,  but  who  would  insist  upon  such  training  if  nothing 
else  is  available  in  the  field  of  commercial  education. 
A  machine  clerical  training  program  that  makes  possible 
a  major  in  commercial  education  comparable  to  the  steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping,  and  retail  selling  majors  will  re- 
quire but  B.  small  portion  of  the  pupil's  time  and  skill 
training,  thereby  releasing  valuable  time  for  much 
needed  social  science  training  as  well  as  training  in  the 
direction  of  a  general  background  of  business  knowledge. 
Since  this  type  of  skilled  training  comes  during  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  years  it  may  be  an  important  factor 
in  retaining  pupils  who  would  otherwise  drop  out. 

1.  "Vitalizing  the  Kigh-School  Curriculum,"  Research 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Vol.  VII, 
No. TV,  Sept.  1929.    Publ  by  Research  Division  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Wash.,  D.C.  p. 226 
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BOOKKEEPING 

By  social  value  is  meant  the  broadest  value  of  book- 
keeping which  will  carry  over  to  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  and  particularly  to  life's  activities.  Book- 
keeping is  not  claimed  to  be  a  social  science  although  it 
has  social  importance.    A  social  science  is  defined  as 
follows;     "The  social  sciences  are  those  mental  or 
cultural  sciences  which  deal  with  the  activities  of  the 
individual  as  mamber  of  a  group. While  bookkeeping  in 
itself  is  not,  therefore,  a  social  science,  it  has  social 
values  because  bookkeeping  is  important  in  the  everyday 
lives  of  individuals,  business  firms,  and  all  kinds  of 
institutions,  both  public  and  private.    Without  record 
keeping,  our  present  system  of  business  and  economics 
could  not  operate,  and  without  record  keeping  and  the 
ability  to  interpret  records,  an  individual  can  not 
judiciously  conduct  his  own  affairs. 

Bookkeeping,  as  it  is  taught  in  many  high  schools, 
does  not  have  the  social  value  that  it  should.     There  is, 
however,  a  definite  trend  toward  emphasizing  the  social 
value  of  this  subject.     Bookkeeping  should  be  taught  on 
a  one-year  basis,  as  before  mentioned.    When  a  school 
wants  to  provide  vocational  training  for  a  selected  group 
of  students,  a  second  year  should  be  added.     This  second 
year  should  be  of  a  strictly  vocational  nature. 

The  bookkeeping  teacher  of  the  future  will  conceive 
his  purpose  to  be  the  leading  of  his  students  to  a  better 

1.     "Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Science,"  The  Macmlllan  Co.,  N.Y. 
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understanding  of  the  way  in  which  business  is  organized 
and  conducted,  the  place  of  record  keeping  in  the  management 
of  a  business  and  the  management  of  personal  and  public 
affairs,  the  relation  of  profits  to  service  rendered,  and 
many  other  similar  topics* 

ECONOMICS 

Economics  is  to  business  life  what  grammar  is  to 
language  and  what  mathematics  is  to  the  exact  sciences. 
It  is  the  philosophy  related  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  commerce. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  growing  sentiment  that 
instead  of  spending  three  or  four  years  in  the  senior 
high  school  on  history,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  civic,  economic  and  social  questions.     In  deciding 
this  issue,  each  school  system  should  evaluate  the  con- 
tent already  offered  in  its  social  studies  program,  con- 
sider the  caliber  and  development  of  the  local  high  school 
student  body,  estimate  the  intrinsic  value  of  economics, 
and  discover  how  well  prepared  the  local  teaching  staff  is 
to  offer  these  subjects. 

•*  Economics  should  be  taught  in  the  senior  high  school 
in  order: 

1.  To  furnish  a  laboratory  for  scientific  analysis  of 
the  laws  and  facts  of  our  complex  economic  organization. 

2.  To  create  in  this  laboratory  an  informed,  interested, 
critical,  and  socially  minded  citizenship  for  constructive 
handling  of  dynamic  economic  problems. 

3.  To  appreciate  man's  effort  in  obtaining  wealth  and 
using  it  wisely. 
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ij..    To  appreciate  the  fact  that  industrialism  has 
transformed  the  old  individual  order  into  a  social  one. 

5«    To  give  the  students  some  instruments  or  tools 
of  thought  which  will  be  useful  vocationally. 

6.  To  form  the  habit  of  using  economic  truths  even 
when  personal  motives  or  principles  must  be  sacrificed. 

7»     To  enrich  the  students*  general  reading  back- 
ground and  to  train  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
current  literature  on  the  affairs  of  the  day."^ 

There  is  almost  complete  uniformity  in  offering  the 
subject  in  the  fourth  year.     In  a  great  many  cases  the 
course  presented  is  merely  a  diminutive  university 
course  in  economic  theory,  giving  too  much  attention  to 
abstractions  in  the  doctrine  of  rent  and  other  theories 
that  are  over  the  heads  of  high  school  students,  and,  of 
little  practical  value. 

The  subject  matter  should  be  presented  in  an  entirely 
different  way,  and  made  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  commercial  program,  running  through  the  entire  four 
years.    A  logical  way  to  approach  the  subject  under  this 
plan  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  course  pursued  and 
the  instruments  used  in  the  conversion  of  raw  materials 
into  finished  products  and  getting  them  into  the  hands 
of  ultimate  consumers.     Raw  materials  must  be  manufactured 
into  finished  products;  these  products  must  be  transported 
to  and  sold  in  a  market;  something  must  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  them — money  or  some  form  of  credit;  all  of  these 
processes  must  be  so  organized  that  the  work  will  be  done 
efficiently,  and  in  all  of  these  processes,  also,  two 


1.  "Vitalizing  the  High-School  Curriculum,"  Research 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Vol. VII, 
No. IV,  Sept.  1929,  p. 226.    Published  by  Research  Division 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  Wash.D.C 
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points  of  view  must  be  harmonized,  namely,  the  individual 
point  of  view  and  the  social  point  of  view. 

The  first  year  would  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  products  withespecial  reference 
to  place,  and  might  properly  be  called,  "Elementary  Ec- 
onomic Geography."     The  title  for  the  second  year's  work 
suggests  itself,  i.e.,  "Transportation  and  Markets."  Al- 
though logically  the  next  course  would  pertain  to  money, 
banking,  credits,  and  collections,  in  practice  it  is 
better  to  defer  these  studies  until  a  foundation  has  been 
laid  in  commercial  law.     Consequently,  the  third  year 
would  be  given  to  business  organization  and  the  applications 
of  commercial  law  to  the  various  relations  of  parties.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  year  money  would  be  intro- 
duced, banking,  credits  and  collections,  and  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fourth  year  it  would  be  well  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  entire  situation  by  means  of  a  general  course  in 
economics.     This  will  allow  all  the  time  that  can  profitably 
be  spent  in  high  school  on  economic  theory,  and  will  be  all 
the  more  effective  because  the  student  has  as  a  foundation 
three  and  one-half  years'  study  of  concrete  situations. 

The  social  viewpoint  should  not  be  deferred  until  the 
course  in  general  economics  is  given.     It  is  an  essential 
element  in  all  of  the  relations  presented  in  the  concrete 
situations,  and  its  significance  will  be  more  readily 
grasped  in  connection  with  the  concrete  situations  than  in 
connection  with  abstract  theory.     Consequently,  the  social 
viewpoint  should  have  a  place  in  the  discussions  from  the 
beginning  of  the  first  year  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology  should  be  taught  in  order: 

"1.     To  promote  the  general  welfare  of  human  society,  for 
the  last  century  was  one  of  material  miracles  and  physical 
achievement.    This  century  must  be  one  of  developing  human 
and  social  welfare  if  we  are  to  make  social  progress. 

2.     To  realize  that  the  study  of  sociology  contributes  to 
the  understanding  of  the  great  social  problem  of  living 
well  together. 

3»  To  teach  the  boy  or  girl  their  relations  and  duties 
toward  social  institutions,  because  good  citizenship  is 
of  prime  importance  in  the  solution  of  social  problems. 

To  reconcile  the  major  conflicting  ideals  of  our  day 
and  generation,  for  the  three  outstanding  social  features 
of  our  day— further  development  of  industrialism  and 
urbanism,  the  new  contacts  of  diverse  races  or  nationalities 
and  the  rise  of  f eminism--need  adjustment  to  the  new  social 
order. 

5«     To  make  the  potential  citizen  realize  that  social  evils 
do  not  "just  happen"  and  that  everything  has  its  due  cause." 


COMMERCIAL  LAW 


It  is  extremely  imperative  that  the  high  school 
student  today  be  taught  an  undying  reverence  for  all  law 
and  a  respectful  attitude  toward  the  administration  of 
justice.     This  does  not  mean  that  all  our  boys  and  girls 
become  lawyers,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  study  of  the 
law  should  no  longer  be  left  to  the  lawyers  alone;  it  does 
mean  that  the  law  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
questionable  art,  whose  unaccountable  results  only  the 
initiated  can  understand.     Commercial  law  should  be  a 
true  science  of  which  every  educated  person  should  have 

1.     Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  in  Senior  High  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May,  I929. 
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at  least  a  general  knowledge. 

SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  THROUGH  COMERCTAL  EDUCATION 

Commercial  education  should  enable  the  office  worker 
to  function  usefully  in  his  chosen  field.    Hence,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  understand  the  work  into  which  he 
wishes  to  fit.     The  job  analysis  and  subsequent  trade 
specifications  in  this  field  today  involve  quite  largely 
a  consideration  of  the  social  values  and  social  respon- 
sibilities of  modern  business  practice.     The  coordination 
of  purely  academic  subject  matter  with  technical  office 
work,  the  orientation  of  interests  in  order  to  effect  an 
adjustment  for  the  best  common  social  good  must  be  our 
objective.     All  subjects  are  interpreted  more  and  more  in 
terms  of  social  values.     Today  education  in  terms  of  the 
humanities  has  given  place  to  education  in  terms  of  social 
values. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  research  and  rapid  discovery.  Change 
come  swiftly.    An  outworn  system  of  education  suitable  for 
a  static  society  will  not  do.    Our  general  curriculum  (as 
well  as  our  methods  of  instruction)  must  be  periodically 
revised  and  adjusted  to  a  rapidly  changing  world  of  thought 
and  action.    Obviously,  commercial  education,  which  has  for 
its  objective  the  training  of  men  to  take  their  places  in 
the  complex  industrial  world,  must  supply  captains  of 
industry.    Not  only  must  they  have  a  complete  grasp  of 
technical  operations,  but  they  must  also  be  properly 
cultivated  men  who  can  understand  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  who  can  view  the  social  interlinking  of  human  interests 
with  an  understanding  eye. 
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The  era  of  training  alone  for  an  indefinite  something 
called  culture  has  passed  the  way  of  the  "leisured  class." 
Today  no  one  wants  to  be  known  as  belonging  to  a  "leisure 
class."    Everybody  works  or  wants  to  work  and  all  want  to 
know  how  to  do  their  work  better. 

For  the  majority  of  students,  the  secondary  school 
represents  the  final  formal  schooling  which  they  will 
receive.     It  is  highly  important  that  the  foundations  be 
laid  in  this  period  for  usefulness  in  the  social  and 
business  world.    Proper  attitudes,  appreciations  and 
understandings  must  be  initiated  here. 

The  business  worker  of  the  future,  both  employer  and 

employee,  will  need  a  different  attitude  toward  his 

fellow  worker  than  is  now  current.     The  profit  motive 

alone  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  bearable  relation- 

ship  between  men.    As  James  Truslow  Adams  says,  " — a  man 

who  thinks  of  his  life  primarily  in  terms  of  income  is 

not  likely  to  develop  qualities  of  leadership,  whether  in 

1 

business  or  political  life." 


1.    New  York  Times  Magazine,  October  l6,  1932,  p. 16 
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Commercial 
COURSE  OF  STUDY 


The  suggestions  offer  a  considerable  number  of 
options  and  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  fixed  plan  but  as 
a  course  of  study  to  be  arranged  and  adapted  in  the  most 
appropriate  way.     The  arrangement  is  one  outlined  for 
students  who  expect  to  remain  in  school  through  senior 
high  school  but  also  for  those  who  may  find  it  necessary 
to  drop  out  before  having  completed  all  three  years  of 
work.    For  the  drop-out  groups  appropriate  technical 
vocational  subjects  should  be  given  during  the  last 
semester  of  attendance,  or  in  specially  organized  drop- 
out courses.     For  those  who  complete  the  full  course, 
these  subjects  are  deliberately  postponed  until  the  final 
year,  or  to  a  postgraduate  course  when  they  can  be  taught 
most  usefully. 

Grade  X  Grade  XI  Grade  XTT 

Required  Required  Required 


English  2  , 
Economics  1 

(Elem.  Ec.  Geog) 
Social  Science  1 
(Community  life, 
vocations  or 
civics) 
Phys.  Edu. 

Electives 

Biology 

Foreign  Language 
Jr.  Business 

Training 
Art 


English  3 
Economics  2^ 

(Transportation 
&  Markets) 
Social  Science  2 

(General  History) 
Phys.  Edu. 


Electives 
Bkkg  1 

Gen.  Bus.  Training 

Chemistry 

Amer.  Literature 

Shorthand  1 

Typewriting  1 

Salesmanship  & 

Merchandising 
Foreign  Language 


English  1|. 
Economics  3 
(Business  Organ.  & 
Com'l  Law) 
Social  Science  3 
(Ind'l  Hist.  & 
Hist,  of  Commerce) 
Phys.  Edu. 

Electives 

Bkkg.  2 

Machine  Clerical 

Training 
Physics 
Shorthand  2 
Typewriting  2 
Salesmanship  &  Retail 

Store  Organization 
Foreign  Language 
Sociology 
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From  the  suggested  Commercial  course,  a  pupil  who 
is  not  particularly  interested  in  stenography,  bookkeeping, 
or  salesmanship,  but  who  wishes  to  obtain  an  adequate  view 
of  the  broad  problems  of  business  and  the  range  of  social 
relationships  which  these  involve,  might  follow  the  following 
plan: 


Grade  X 

periods 

c 

English  2,>u  ^15 
Economics  1  5 
Social  Sci.  1  5 
Phys  Edu.  2 


elect 
Biology 
Jr.  Bus.  Tr. 
Art 


30 


5 

5 


Grade  XI 


periods 


English  3 
yEconomics  2 
Soc  Sci.  2 
Phys.  Edu. 

elect 
Amer.  Lit. 
Gen.  Bus. 

Training 
Chemistry 


5 
5 

5 

2 


5 

_i 

30 


Grade  XII 

periods 

English  k-  5 

'^Economics  3  5 

Soc  Sci.  3  5 

Phys.  Edu.  2 

elect 
Bookkeeping  1  5 
Typewriting  1  5 
Sociology  3 
30 


It  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  larger  amount  of 
work  should  be  directed  toward  the  teaching  of  the  so-called 
social  business  subjects.     In  Grades  X  and  XI  there  are  only 
five  recitation  hours  a  week  suggested  for  technical  work.  In 
Grade  XII  the  pupil  elects  ten  hours  of  vocational  work.  Instead 
of  spreading  typewriting  through  a  two-year  course,  a  short 
intensive  course  should  be  given.     If  the  Bookkeeping  I  is 
comprehensive  enough  the  student  will  have  completed  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  subject  to  be  of  practical  value. 

At  risk  of  repetition,  I  suggest  the  following  points 
of  emphasis  in  reorganizing  the  commercial  curriculum: 

1.  Additional  emphasis  of  social-business  subjects. 

2.  More  careful  training  and  selection  of  teachers 
for  social-business  subjects. 

3.  Introductinn  of  more  electives  in  the  commercial 
curricul urn. 

li..     Surveys  of  occupational  needs  of  the  comrrunity — 
not  with  the  idea  to  find  more  trades  and  skills 
to  teach,  but  with  emphasis  upon  discovery  of 
things  possible  to  eliminate. 
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-SO- 
SUMMARY 


Commercial  education  has  had  a  remarkable  growth 
since  its  introduction  into  the  high  school  curriculum. 
The  commerce  department  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  an 
innovation  whose  worth  has  not  been  proved,  but  it  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  much  a  part  and  as  necessary  and 
important  in  the  modern  high  school  curriculum  as  history, 
mathematics,  or  English.     This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  almost  every  high  school  in  the  land  offers  some 
commercial  subjects,  though  they  be  limited  in  number, 
and  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
commercial  subjects. 

Certain  conclusions  are  inevitable  from  a  review  of 
the  thesis  which  has  been  written; 

1.    The  high   school  commercial  course  is  still 
dPrainated  by  heredity.     It  is  still  in  the  grip  of  its 
inheritance  from  the  business  colleges  from  which  it  so 
largely  sprang.     Brought  into  the  secondary  school  world 
to  compete  with  private  commercial  education,  fathered 
in  its  beginnings  almost  entirely  by  the  graduates  of 
business  colleges,  finding  its  ideals  largely  in  an 
imitation  of  its  competitors,  the  high  school  commercial 
course  has  in  great  measure  remained  as  it  began — a 
technical  training  course,  giving  instruction  In  mechan- 
ical routine.     In  performing  this  function  it  has  been 
encouraged  by  business  men  and  business  conditions. 
Although  the  courses  given  have  been  considerably 


i 
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multiplied  by  business  demands  and  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  salesmen  for  textbook  and  machine  companies, 
many  features  of  the  course  are  almost  static.     In  its 
technical  training  for  business,  no  proved  policy  has 
been  adopted.    Courses  are  of  every  variety  of  length, 
and,  although  there  is  some  apparent  tendency  toward 
uniformity,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  result  of  scientific  experiment. 

2.    A  second  conclusion  and  one  that  is  akin  to  the 
first,  is  that  the  commercial  course  has  never  clearly 
allied  itself  with  the  traditional  purposes  of  American 
high  schools.    The  purpose  of  the  secondary  education 
has  been  variously  expressed.     It  has  been  called  general; 
it  has  been  called  cultural ;  it  has  been  called  a  training 
for  a  citizenship.     The  traditional  courses  of  the  high 
school  have  been  organized  into  various  groups  under 
various  heads,  but  always--poor  as  the  accomplishment  may 
have  been — the  high  school  function  has  been  conceived  as 
one  of  socialization.     In  this  aim  the  high  school 
commercial  course  has  not  participated.     Bound  by  its 
traditions  and  encouraged  by  circumstances,  it  has 
adhered  to  its  narrow  utilitarian  ends. 

Bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  shorthand  have  hereto- 
fore comprised  the  backbone  of  commercial  education  in 
every  high  school.     There  is  no  question  that  these  are 
fundamental  subjects,  but  even  so,  they  are  tool  subjects. 
If  these  subjects  and  these  only  are  taught,  the  commer- 
cial student  does  not  obtain  the  broad  understanding  of 
industrial  and  commercial  activities  that  he  should. 
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These  subjects,  of  course,  serve  their  purpose  well,  but 
they  do  not  lend  interpretative  value  to  the  commercial 
course  in  a  broad  sense.     Today  many  commercial  educators 
and  teachers  think  that  the  commercial  curriculum  should 
be  broadened  to  give  high  school  students,  many  of  whom 
will  not  attend  college  or  receive  higher  further  business 
training,  a  fuller  knowledge  and  greater  appreciation  of 
the  activities  in  the  field  of  business.     Students  them- 
selves express  their  desire  to  learn  more  than  is  usually 
taught  about  such  subjects  as  banks,  corporations,  insur- 
ance, law,  and  salesmanship. 

Too  many  of  our  high  school  students  graduate  with 
little  or  no  understanding  of  the  organization  of  business, 
the  functions  of  business,  and  the  methods  followed  in 
business.    Yet,  tomorrow  these  students,  uninformed  as 
they  are  about  many  of  these  subjects,  must  take  their 
places  in  performing  the  world's  work.     If  these  students 
prove  that  they  are  already  efficient  and  intelligent 
workers,  surely  an  orderly  and  systematic  study  of 
business  subjects  would  help  them  to  be  even  more 
efficient  and  intelligent  workers. 

3«    The  third  conclusion  follows  from  the  second. 
The  possibilities  of  the  high  school  commercial  course, 
either  as  a  utilitarian  or  as  a  social  course,  have  not 
been  realized,  or  if  they  have  been  realized  that 
realization  has  not  been  expressed  by  an  adequate 
organization  of  work.    A  conception  of  business  as  a 
vast  social  enterprise  and  the  teaching  of  business 
from  this  point  of  view  suggest  a  plan  for  a  study  of 
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society  more  basic  than  is  attempted  in  any  high  school 
course.    Such  a  conception  of  business,  with  the  corollary 
that  business  technique  can  be  intelligently  practiced 
only  with  some  knowledge  of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole, 
has  nowhere  found  expression  in  the  organization  of 
commercial  courses. 

^4..     Since  commercial  education  is  only  a  part  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  education,  the  objectives  should  not  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  general  objectives  of 
education.     Such  a  separation  tends  to  do  the  very  thing 
we  are  guarding  against;  namely,  vocational izing  commer- 
cial education. 

5»    Business  wants  office  workers  who  have  had  con- 
siderable training  beyond  the  grammar  school  or  junior 
high  school.     Therefore,  the  strictly  vocational  work 
of  the  secondary  schools  should  be  reserved  for  the  senior 
high  school  and  private  schools  requiring  a  high  school 
education  for  entrance.     The  pupil  should  rather  be  en- 
couraged to  discover  and  to  develop  a  variety  of  interests 
practical  and  intellectual. 

6.     Social-business  subjects  have  found  their  way  into 
the  secondary  school  commercial  department.     The  weaknesses 
of  the  present  courses  gather  around  the  lack  of  clearly 
defined  purposes.     There  seems  to  exist  a  wide  lack  of 
knowledge--even  of  opinion — as  to  what  the  school  should 
attempt  to  teach  the  student.     The  variety  of  requirements, 
the  variety  of  textbooks,  the  variety  of  lengths  of  courses 
all  indicate  this  situation.     The  greatest  strength  of  the 
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secondary  commercial  course  as  regards  social-business 
subjects  is  the  very  evident  desire  to  do  something. 
Nearly  every  school  offers  such  subjects  and  indicates 
that  they  are  of  increasing  moment.     There  is  a  strong 
spirit  to  socialize  the  business  course.     That  spirit  is 
in  need  of  guidance. 

7.  With  many  commercial  subjects,   such  as  shorthand, 
typewriting,  penmanship,  and  spelling,  "skill"  is  the 
most  important  outcome.    Unfortunately,  "attitude"  as  an 
outcome  is  too  seldom  stressed  in  commercial  work.  By 
"attitude"  is  meant  both  attitude  of  understanding  and 
attitude  of  appreciation.     It  is  probable  that  the 
student's  ability  to  secure  a  job  depends  largely  upon 
his  skill,  whereas  later  promotion  may  depend  more  upon 
his  knowledge  and  his  attitudes.     The  pupils  in  the  newer 
types  of  business  education  courses  will  find  that  added 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  development  of  those 
personal  qualities  so  necessary  for  desirable  contact 
with  other  members  of  society;  right  actions,  proper 
dress,  appreciation  of  services  received,  right 
attitudes  that  leader  to  a  higher  type  of  citizenship 
and  social  order. 

8.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  "learn 
the  business"  through  experience,  hence  something  in 
addition  to  skill  training  is  needed.     This  emphasizes 
the  civic  training,  business  information,  and  vocation 
intelligence  values  of  commercial  geography,  business 
organization,  commercial  law  and  other  so  called  general 
business  courses.  Students  should  more  generally  enroll 
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for  these  courses.     Careful  study  and  planning  are  needed 
to  make  them  most  effective. 

9«     Intelligence  tests  should  be  used  as  a  guide,  not 
as  an  absolute  criterion.     The  prognostic  test  is  intended 
to  determine  the  student's  probable  success  or  failure  in 
a  particular  subject  before  he  begins  the  study  of  that 
subject.     If  such  tests  can  be  prepared  in  all  fields  of 
commercial  work  they  will  eliminate  much  wasted  time  and 
effort.    At  present  little  has  been  done  with  prognostic 
tests  except  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.     The  commer- 
cial teacher  should  expect  to  derive  from  tests  information 
not  looked  for  by  other  teachers,  more  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  pupils  in 
relation  to  the  business  vocations.     The  tests  used  in 
this  field  must  be  designed  to  measure  skills  as  well  as 
knowledge  and  may  in  that  respect  be  of  special  types, 
and  they  may  very  possibly  be  made  to  possess  greater 
validity  than  usual  by  being  tried  out  on  workers  in  the 
actual  business  world  as  a  basis  for  creating  standards. 
A  great  saving  will  be  possible  in  economic  adjustment 
when  the  teacher  is  able  to  say  that  his  pupils  are 
doing  the  same  sort  of  work  with  the  same  degree  of  speed 
and  accuracy  as  the  young  people  performing  corresponding 
tasks  in  real  offices. 

10.     The  world's  business  has  become  so  complex  that 
it  behooves  every  individual  to  know  something  of  those 
economic  forces  which  operate  in  his  society.  Perhaps 
the  present  condition  could  have  been  avoided  (depression) 
had  enough  people  known  and  heeded  the  economic  principles 
back  of  modern  production,  distribution,  and  consumption. 
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This  knowledge  must  te  imparted  by  giving  instruction  in 
those  subjects  which  will  give  the  student  a  definite 
realization  of  his  economic  position.     It  means  a  larger 
place  for  economics,  business  law,  and  business  organ- 
ization.    In  other  words,  each  one  must  recognize  that 
he  has  a  definite  place  and  a  responsibility  in  this 
world  of  specialized  competition. 

11.  Thus,  if  business  education  is  to  perform  its 
function  of  developing  an  understanding  of  the  individual 
with  respect  to  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  of 
training  in  certain  skills,  it  must  concern  itself  with 
less  than  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  courses 
which  are  usually  assigned  to  it.     The  subject  matter  of 
business  education  is  not  predominately  cultural  in  its 
nature  and  possibilities.    However,  the  rich  contributions 
which  business  education  has  to  make  to  the  cultural 
development  of  high  school  students  is  being  recognized. 

12.  In  the  responsibility  which  Commercial  education 
has  to  every  citizen  in  fitting  him  for  a  complex  society, 
the  commercial  department  must  recognize  that  it  is  in 
partnership  with  other  departments  of  the  school  in  this 
pursuit.     It  must  be  concerned  with  not  only  the  training 
in  knowledge  and  skills,  but  also  with  the  development  of 
understandings  and  attitudes*    Whether  commercial  education 
is  to  continue  to  hold  its  high  rank,  will  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  commercial  educators  to  discover  and  to  supply 
needs  of  business  for  trained  workers,  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  its  share  of  the  mental  and  character 
training.    Because  of  its  content,  its  purposes,  and  its 
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activities,  commercial  education  provides  more 
opportunities  for  the  consideration  of  attitudes  of 
mind  that  make  for  right  actions,  the  things  that 
give  evidence  of  character,  than  are  afforded  by  any 
other  branch  of  secondary  education. 
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